(GOOD  LUCK) 


or  sealing  friendships  in  New  Zealand 


Kia  ora,  says  the  New  Zealander  when  he  wants 
to  give  you  his  best  wishes.  The  American  soldier 
says  it  another  way.  Have  a  ^'‘Coke",  says  he,  and 
in  three  words  he  has  made  a  friend.  It’s  a  phrase 
that  says.  Welcome,  neighbor,  from  Auckland  to 
Albuquerque,  from  New  Zealand  to  New  Mexico. 
’Round  the  globe,  Coca-Cola  stands  for  the  pause 
that  refreshes,— Yizs  become  the  high-sign  between 
friendly-minded  people.  So,  of  course,  Coca-Cola 
belongs  in  your  icebox  at  home. 
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**Coke”  =  Coca-Cola 

It’s  natural  for  popular  names 
to  acquire  friendly  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  That’s  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  “Coke”. 
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New-  Tiwe/y' Social  Science  Books 
CITIZENSHIP 

By  Stanley  Johnson,  Director,  Public  Relations,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Wm.  M.  Alexander,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

University  of  Tennessee. 

A  remarkable  new  book  for  9th  Grade  Civics  classes.  Analyzes 
and  explains  the  ideals,  processes  and  problems  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy.  Trains  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens  by  giving  them  knowl¬ 
edge  essential  to  intelligent  thought  and  action  under  our 
institutions. 

Clarifies  wonderfully  all  major  fields  of  life  and  action — our  gov¬ 
ernment,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  banking,  commerce,  transpor¬ 
tation,  health,  education,  public  finance,  etc.  Post-war  problems 
and  foreign  relations  are  ably  handled.  Coming  this  spring. 

LATIN  AMERICA:  Its  History  and  Culture 

By  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Professor  of  Latin-.-^merican  History,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Lynn  Perrigo,  Professor  of  History,  Kansas  City 
University. 

V'ividly  written,  up-to-date  text  for  high  schools.  Gives  an 
unusually  interesting  picture  of  South  .American  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds  and  everyday  life.  Coming  soon. 

LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD  STRUGGLE 
FOR  FREEDOM  North  Central  Association 

.  The  history,  geographical  concepts,  peoples  and  cities,  cultural, 

Prices  economic  and  social  trends  in  Latin  .America,  and  its  relations  with 
Subject  the  U.  S.  680. 
to  _ 

Discount  DEFENSE  OF  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  NCA  pamphlet.  6«e 

GINN  AND  CO.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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(  ()MM(I\  WORDS 


Notv— 

From  Second  Grade 
into  High  School! 

With  the  publication  of  Common  Words  for 
Secondary  Schools  the  Progressive  Word 
Mastery  Series  extends  into  the  high  school. 

All  books  of  this  series  have: 

1.  A  word  list  based  on  need  and  use,  and  checked  with  the  best  of 
modern  research. 

2.  A  scientifically  developed  program  on  teaching  the  spelling  of  words 
in  the  word  list.  The  exercises  teach  pupils  how  to  spell  and  to 
remember  these  words. 

3.  Review  and  testing  built  into  the  program. 

4.  Simple  instructions  easily  followed  by  pupils. 

5.  Adequate  attention  to  homonyms,  synonyms,  plurals,  possessives,  pre¬ 
fixes,  suffixes,  dictionary  work,  etc. 

Two  editions — textbooks  and  workbooks  for  Progressive  Word  Mastery, 
grades  2-8,  and  Common  Words  for  Secondary  Schools. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

iVeuJ  Jersey  Representative  —  P.  M.  Brotvn 


Lelia  O.  Brown 
State  N.E.A.  Director 


War  and  Peace  Fund  Succeeds 

At  the  present  moment  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  making  steady  and  inspiring 
progress.  With  $400,000,  the  fund  is 
more  than  two-thirds  in  hand.  Cam¬ 
paigns  to  raise  or  complete  their  quo¬ 
tas  are  under  way  in  many  states  and 
the  response  is  very  encouraging. 
Teachers  in  every  state  are  expressing 
their  desire  to  play  their  full  share  in 
one  of  the  great  historic  wartime 
achievements  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  expected  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  each  state,  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting,  will  be  able  to  report  com¬ 
plete  success. 

Veterans^  Bills  Are  Pushed 

The  two  leading  bills  seeking  to 
handle  the  education  of  veterans 
through  regular  educational  channels 
are  S.  1509  by  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas  of  Utah,  and  a  similar  but 
not  identical  bill,  H.  R.  3846,  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Graham  A.  Borden  of  North 
Carolina.  These  bills  provide: 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  merchant 
marine  after  their  discharge  or  con¬ 
clusion  of  service. 

That  these  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  be  made  available  to  all  returning 
military  personnel  —  both  men  and 
women — and  be  not  limited  to  a  “se¬ 
lected”  group. 

That  the  opportunities  be  granted 
for  four  years,  if  the  veterans  desire 
to  attend  school  or  college  that  long. 

That  all  schools  and  colleges  be 
considered  as  worthy  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

That  each  veteran  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  school  or  college 
of  his  choice. 

That  in  addition  to  paying  all  the 
necessary  instructional  charges  of  the 
individual,  a  flat  rate  be  paid  for  sub¬ 
sistence  —  $50  per  month  for  single 
persons  and  $75  for  married  'persons, 
with  $10  additional  for  each  dependent 
child. 

That  this  plan  be  administered 
through  the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education 
and  through  the  state  departments  of 
education,  with  the  utilization  of  all 
existing  state-wide  educational  agen¬ 
cies. 
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Certain  Skills 

Must  Be  Taught 


Soldiers  Have 

Adapted  Selves 


Critics  Want 

Formal  Methods 


Army  Teaches 

Skills  Quickly 


School  Methods 
Prove  Valuable 


Sound  Practices 

Should  Continue 


Schools  are  organized  to  facilitate  learning,  to  perform  the  act  that  is  called 
“good  teaching”.  Although  disagreements  emerge  in  discussions  regarding 
some  of  the  aims  and  outcomes  of  instruction,  and  regarding  the  organization 
of  the  curriculum,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  certain 
skills,  habits,  and  appreciations  must  be  acquired  by  the  boys  and  girls  who 
pass  through  our  schools.  There  is  widespread  agreement  that  all  pupils  must 
learn  how  to  write,  how  to  read,  how  to  carry  on  number  processes,  and  how 
to  spell.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  habits  must  be  taught,  not  always  by 
direct  instruction,  but  as  secondary  outcomes  of  directed  activities  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Among  such  essential  habits  are  surely  those  of  accuracy,  promptness, 
logical  thinking,  and  social-mindedness.  And  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  appreciation  of  l)eauty,  of  art.  of  music,  of  literature,  of  gracious  living 
are  attributes  of  every  successful  school  program. 

History  will  undoubtedly  acclaim  the  work  of  the  American  schools  during 
the  past  two  decades,  when  their  part  in  the  development  of  soldiers,  sailors 
and  other  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are  now  adjusting  to  the  most 
rigorous  conditions  of  climate  and  combat  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  fully 
realized.  The  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  have  learned  adaptability.  The 
American  soldier,  a  paradox  of  individualism  and  team  work,  of  humor  and 
dogged  determination,  of  practicability  and  vision,  of  split-second  obedience 
and  intelligent  oppfirtunism,  is  proving  his  right  to  the  admiration  of  all  peoples 
as  an  adaptable  individual. 

OlR  schools,  however,  are  today  being  attacked  by  many  persons  who  insist¬ 
ently  demand  that  they  revert  to  formal  disciplinary  methods.  Ideal  learning 
situations,  these  critics  declare,  are  those  that  involve  rigorous  drill  and  inflex¬ 
ible  severity.  They  frown  upr>n  life  experiences  and  choices.  They  deny  that 
growth  is  stimulated  and  that  learning  and  mastery  are  assisted  by  providing 
pupils  with  opportunities  for  spontaneity,  discussion,  and  mental  exploration. 
The  schools  are  accused  of  having  “gone  soft”. 

Out  of  one  of  the  training  schools  of  the  Army,  however,  comes  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  experience  that  should  be  read  by  every  die-hard  critic.  Many  men,  rejected 
for  basic  military  training  because  of  illiteracy  standards,  were  sent  to  a  special 
camp  school  for  six  weeks  of  “literacy  conditioning”.  They  were  chiefly  of 
German,  Russian.  Italian,  and  Polish  stock.  At  the  end  of  a  six-week  period 
they  were  able  to  read  and  write  English,  knew  long  division  and  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  understood  the  fundamental  differences  between  fas<,-ism  and  democ¬ 
racy.  By  what  instructional  methods  were  they  able  to  qualify  for  military 
duty  in  so  short  a  time? 

IjET  THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER  of  the  school  reveal  the  answer.  “Our  inno\a- 
tions”,  he  declares,  “include  teaching  spoken  English  by  discussion  of  i-urrent 
events  and  relating  vocabular\  drills  to  the  personal  life  and  experience  of 
the  soldier-students.”  Monosyllables  were  absent  from  the  school’s  charts,  but 
up-to-the-minute  words  and  places  from  the  day’s  news  were  used.  Mathematics 
was  tied  up  with  the  monthly  pay  check,  trips  home,  canteen  purchases,  and 
similar  life  experiences.  Modern  visual  education  equipment  was  utilized. 

Schools  will  continue  to  use  those  techniques  that  have  been  effective,  and 
economical,  and  have  proved  to  be  of  value  in  the  attainment  of  worthy  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  Other  agencies,  like  the  Army,  as  they  attempt  to  edu«-ate 
their  personnel,  will  lend  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  American  educational 
le«-hniques. 

In  all  sincerity. 

President. 
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New  Jersey,  Washington  face  same  problem. 
Teachers  create  good  public  relations. 
Spanking  under  another  name  still  hurts. 

GOVERISOR  EDGE  i  hose  far-sighted  states- 
SHOWS  THE  W^AY 

history  of  our  nation  en¬ 
visioned  free  schools  for 
a  free  people  initiated  a  philosophy  and  a  system  of 
education  that  has  never  attained  completion. 

The  1940  census  figures  show  that  36  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  above  25  years  of  age  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  more  than  four  years  of  school;  35  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina;  30  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Georgia.  It  has  been  shown  time  and  again  that,  in 
those  states  where  the  highest  percentages  of  illiteracy 
exist,  no  substantial  improvement  in  educational  oppor- 
tunitv  can  be  made  unless  the  Federal  Government  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  financial  support  of  schools. 

The  disparitv  that  exists  among  slates  in  their  ability 
to  support  adequate  systems  of  free  education  can  be 
matched  in  the  school  districts  of  our  own  State.  The 
imagination  would  indeed  have  to  be  stretched  to  expect 
the  meager  tax  resources  of  some  New  Jersey  communi¬ 
ties  to  provide  a  program  of  education  that  is  compar¬ 
able  to  the  programs  offered  to  the  youth  of  districts  in 
which  the  tax  resources  are  contrastingly  large. 

That  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  is  aware  nf  the 
lamentable  disparity  in  New  Jersey  was  clearly  revealed 
in  his  inaugural  message  on  January  18.  when  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  providing  stale  financial  support  for  a 
program  that  will  tend  to  equalize  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  New  Jersey  youth.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Ass(Kiation  will  soon  have  in 
readiness  legislative  proposals  that  will  provide  a  means 
of  translating  a  vision  into  accomplishment. 

On  the  national  front  the  N.E.A.  is  continuing  its 
relentless  effort  to  whittle  away,  through  federal  sub¬ 
sidization.  the  disparities  that  exist  among  states. 

If  this  war  teaches  one  lesson  above  others,  it  is  that 
the  American  people  must  educate  all  their  children.  So 
long  as  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  fall  equally  uiMtn 
all  persons,  it  is  folly  not  to  promote  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities. 

A  clear  call  is  sounding  for  every  teacher  to  seek,  in 
the  national  and  the  state  legislative  halls,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  education  begun  long  ago  by  those 
who  envisioned  free  schools  for  a  free  pe(»ple. 


WE  ALL  MAKE  There  is  nothing  magical 
PUBLIC  OPIISIOIS  relations.” 

The  term  refers  to  public 
opinion,  which  is  merely  the 
aggregate  of  individual  opinion. 

Although  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  has 
on  its  staff  a  public  relations  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
increase  the  awareness  of  the  citizenry  regarding  the 
vital  relationship  between’  education  and  public  welfare, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  cornerstone  of  all 
public  opinion  about  education  is  the  individual  teacher 
in  her  contacts  with  pupils  and  laymen. 

For  public  opinion  is  composed  of  what  the  grocer, 
the  next-door  neighbor,  and  the  service-station  «)|jerator 
think  about  the  teachers  whom  they  meet.  It  is  created 
b)  the  courtesy,  the  professional  competence,  and  the 
wise  assistance  which  parents  receive  when  the\  seek 
the  advice  of  the  teachers  of  their  children.  It  is  af¬ 
fected  favorably  when  parents  perceive  the  school’s  eager¬ 
ness  to  send  compiimentar\,  as  well  as  <'omplaining,  notes 
regarding  pupils’  progress. 

Years  are  required  to  affect  in  a  major  way  public- 
opinion  regarding  education.  For  that  reason  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  should  be  made  nou  to  produce  a  favor¬ 
able  public  opinion  in  the  future.  Our  laboratory  is  the 
classroom.  Our  pupils  are  the  citizenry  of  tomorrow. 

★  ★  ★ 


HE  DESERVES  '  rose  by  any  other  name  smells 
^  sweet,  and  there  is  no 

ftbjective  evidence  nor  subjec¬ 
tive.  so  far  as  our  |>ersotial  ex- 
|»erience  goes  to  prove  that  “spanking.”  under  an¬ 
other  name,  hurts  less. 

The  efforts  of  educators  to  create  fearsome  and 
amazing  terms  for  procedures,  methodologies,  and  re¬ 
lationships  that  once  were  simple  of  comprehension  have 
met  with  understandable  but  vain  resistance  from  laity 
and  abecedarians.* 

But  now’,  at  long  last,  we  shall  have  to  stand  firm. 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  pre-school  mothers  in 
Kansas  City,  Dr.  Willard  C.  Olson,  director  of  child 
development  at  Michigan  University,  touched  upon  a 
subject  that  used  to  be  known  as  “spanking.” 

But  did  Dr.  Olson  say  “spanking?”  Not  he. 

To  him  this  ancient  rite  is  “manual  guidance.” 


•  A  good  old-fashlon€*d  term  meaning  a  teacher  who  teaches 
the  A,  B.  C’s. 
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Wilson  Leads  Pension  Fund  Delegates  at  Hearing 
In  Favor  of  State*s  ^^Contractual  Obligations** 


With  Captain  Gill  Kobb  Wilsnn 
making  the  principal  presentation, 
representatives  of  education,  of  lay 
groups  interested  in  education,  and 
of  the  State  Employees’  and  the  State 
Police  Pension  Funds  appeared  before 
the  sub-committee  on  Judicial  Provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
Thursday,  February  3,  to  express  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  making  state  pension  and 
retirement  system  benefits  a  contract¬ 
ual  obligation  of  the  State. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  Sena¬ 
tor  Howard  Eastwood  atui  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  his  sub-committee. 

Ap|)earing  in  behalf  of  the  projxjsed 
amendment,  in  addition  to  Captain 
Wilson,  were  Charles  A.  Philhower, 
president  of  the  N.J.E.A.;  Frederick 
f'.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
Fund;  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  chairman  of 
the  N.J.E.A.’s  Legislative  Committee; 
Charles  J.  Strahan,  executive  se«;retary 
of  the  N.J.E.A.;  John  A.  Wo(*d,  3rd, 
secretary.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund;  John  A. 
Wood,  2nd,  secretary.  Stale  Employ¬ 
ees’  Pension  Fund;  .Senat<*r  J.  Gilbert 
Borlon,  vice  president,  N.  J.  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Association;  and  Major  William 
Nicol,  deputy  superintendent  of  State 
Police. 

The  prop»)sed  amendment  reads: 
“Article  6,  Section  1.  Par.  6.  After 


July  1,  194.3,  lienefits  payable  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  membership  in  any  State  Pen¬ 
sion  or  Retirement  System  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  contractual  relationship.” 

'  Captain  Wilson  is  chairman  of  the 
Flducational  Planning  Commission, 
which  was  organized  on  Deceml)er  14 
as  a  lay  group  interested  in  the  aims, 
objectives,  and  support  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  pro|Mised  amendment  refers 
only  to  the  state  pension  funds,  of 
which  there  are  four:  The  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  the  Slate 
Em|)loyees’  Pension  Fund,  the  State 
Police  Pension  Futnl,  and  the  State 
Prison  Officers’  Pension  Fund. 


N.J.E. A.  DoeH  Not  Ask  S3.00 
The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Legislative  Conference  of 
New  Jersey  Teachers  currently 
requesting  $3.00  from  each 
New  Jersey  teacher  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  program.  The  regu¬ 
lar  dues  of  $2.00,  the  50c  as¬ 
sessment,  and  reserve  funds 
will  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the 
complete  program  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 
for  this  year. 


Ed^e  Recoin  mends  $8,221,189.33  Payment 


(Governor  Walter  F..  Edge  has  sub¬ 
mitted  his  budget  message  to  both 
houses  of  the  I.egislature  and  has  in- 
•  luded  in  it  a  recommendati«»n  that 
the  New  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  .S8.221,189..33. 

JTie  budget  message  covered  the 
State  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  194.S,  and  the  Highway  Fund, 
for  the  period  from  January  1,  1944, 
to  June  .30,  194.5.  Copies  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  can  be  secured  through  requests 
to  the  Governor’s  Office. 

The  suggested  state  contribution  in¬ 
cludes  the  sum  of  86,688,6.56.57,  which 
ac  tuaries  state  will  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Pension  Fund  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  sum  of 
81  .•399..544..38.  which  is  the  second  of 
five  payments  designed  to  liquidate  a 


financial  eddigation  of  a  prc'ceding 
year. 

An  exc-erpt  from  the  (ioxernor’s 
budget  message  reads: 

“The  trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  have  certified 
.%.688.6.56..57  as  the  state  contribution 
lequired  to  that  fund  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  recommend  that  this  amount 
be  appropriated.  In  addition  there  is 
provided  in  the  Highway  Fund  the 
sum  of  $1,399,.544.38,  including  $132,- 
988..38  interest  at  a  3  per  cent  rate,  to 
meet  the  second  payment  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  certification  for  the  fiscal  year 
closing  June  .30,  1943,” 

The  recommendation  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  an  important  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  leading  to  final  approval  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Legislature. 


Supreme  Court  Deeidew 
Against  Diseriiiiiiiatioii 

Assignment,  by  the  Trenton  Board 
of  Education,  of  students  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School,  which  is  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Negro  children,  when  there 
are  other  schools  offering  similar  class 
work  nearer  their  homes,  has  been 
held  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
constitute  illegal  discrimination. 

“The  sole  (|uestion  presented  is  the 
legal  right  of  the  resp«)ndent  (Trenton 
Board  of  Education)  to  refuse  these 
children  a<lmissi»)n  to  the  school  near¬ 
est  their  residences,”  said  Justice  Por¬ 
ter  wh*»  wrote  the  ojiinion  of  the  court. 
“The  f»idy  reas«»n  the  admission 
sought  is  »lenied  them  is  because  of 
their  race.  We  think  it  clear  that  the 
children  are  unlawfully  discriminated 
against.  It  is  unlawful  for  boards  of 
education  to  exclude  children  from 
any  public  school  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  of  the  Negro  race.” 

New  Tear’herK’  Association 
Is  Formed  at  Hightstown 

'I'he  teachers  in  the  township  of  East 
Windsor  schools  met  it)  Hightstown 
Elementary  School  auditorium  re¬ 
cently  to  form  a  local  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Hipp,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association,  pre¬ 
sided  prior  to  the  election  of  a  presi¬ 
dent.  The  ttfficers  elected  were  George 
N.  Hall,  president;  Marjorie  M.  Mat- 
lack.  vice  president;  Alice  R.  Everitt, 
secretary:  and  Ada  D.  Harper,  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  pur|M)ses  of  the  assttcialion  are 
to  foster  good  fellowship  and  prttfes- 
sional  ethics.  |o  further  professional 
development,  and  to  form  a  function¬ 
ing  repres«*ntative  botly. 

Do  You  Need  IvCgal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  financial  assistance  when: 

1,  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  Iteen  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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Association  Begins 
Radio  Program  Series 

Harmony,  unity,  and  an  honest  at-  success  of  the  Association’s  pro- 
teinpt  to  reach  satisfactory  solutions  gram.  Empowered  by  the  Executive 
of  the  problems  facing  the  Association  Committee,  he  appointed  the  following 
marked  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  to  a  special  committee  to  investigate 


of  Local  and  County  Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  at  Newr  York  on  April  22. 

Fifteen-minute  news  broadcasts  sum¬ 
marizing  the  Atlantic  City  meetings 
were  given  over  stations  WEST  at  East¬ 
on;  WSNG,  Bridgeton;  WPAT,  Pat¬ 
erson;  WAAT,  Newark;  WTTM,  Tren¬ 
ton  ;  and  WFPG  at  Atlantic  City.  These 
broadcasts  were  arranged  by  the 
N.J.E.A.  Radio  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  R«ibert  R.  Mac- 
Dougall. 


Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
at  Atlantic  City  on  February  18  and 
19.  Decisions  were  made  affecting 
every  member  of  the  N.J.E.A.,  as  del¬ 
egates  enthusiastically  insisted  that  the 
Association  program  continue  to  move 
forward  on  all  fronts. 

A  major  decision  coming  out 
of  the  conclave  was  to  raise  the 
annual  membership  dues  from 
$2.00  to  $3.00  and  to  eliminate 
the  fifty-cent  assessment  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  two  years 
for  the  support  of  Democratic 
Discussions.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  increased  dues  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  present  program 
of  the  Association. 

staff  Is  Rearranged 

Lpon  recommendation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly 
voted  to  rearrange  staff  ])ersonnel  to 
permit  a  reduction  in  expenditures  for 
the  Public  Relations  program  in  har¬ 
mony  with  budgetary  limitations.  In  so 
doing,"  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  of 
Grant  School,  Trenton,  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Review  until  September  1, 
or  until  Laurence  B.  Johnson,  now^  on 
leave  of  absence  in  the  Army,  returns 
to  civilian  life.  Dr.  Robinson  will  re¬ 
lieve  Frederick  L.  Hipp  as  present 
editor  of  the  Review  to  enable  Dr. 
Hipp  to  devote  full  time  to  Public 


possible  tax  sources  for  state  aid  to 
education:  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  Union 
County  superintendent;  Dr.  Louis  J. 
Kaser,  Burlington  County  superintend¬ 
ent;  George  A.  Merrill,  superintendent 
at  Hackensack;  Byron  D.  Stuart,  ele¬ 
mentary  principal  at  Westfield;  and 
Florence  M.  Dickinson,  elementary 
principal  at  Camden.  Miss  Mary  A. 
Colton  of  Jersey  City  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee 
to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son,  who  resigned  to  become  Review 
editor;  and  Paul  Van  Ness  of  Ho-Ho- 
Kus  was  appointed  to  fill  the  Com¬ 
mittee  vacancy. 

Committees  Give  Reports 


Committee  reports  presented  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  w'ere:  Salary  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Tink  of  Kearny ;  Public 
Relations  by  Vice-President  Bertha 
Lawrence  of  Trenton;  Dues  by  Rav- 
mond  S.  Clarke  of  Elizabeth;  Prince¬ 
ton  Survey  by  George  C.  Baker  of 
Moorestown;  Teacher  Welfare  by  Mrs. 
Anne  S.  Wood  of  Ventnor;  and  Legis¬ 
lation  by  C.  J.  Strahan,  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

It  was  further  voted  to  make  the 
Coordinating  and  Salary  committees 
standing  committees;  to  carry  a  com¬ 
plete  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  April 
Review:  and  to  meet  again  on  April 


Mildred  V.  Hardester,  Essex  County 
assemblywoman,  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Because  of  her  first-hand  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  problems  that  affect 
education,  she  has  been  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  legislators  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  possible  effects  of  projected 
legislation  upon  the  schools. 

As  an  assemblywoman  she  has 
served  on  the  important  Constitutional 
Revision  Commission  and  has  intro¬ 
duced  several  bills  sponsored  bv  the 

N.J.E.A. 

Miss  Hardester  is  one  of  twi>  teach- 


22  in  connection  with  the  Conference  ers  serving  in  the  legislative  halls. 


Relations  and  Democratic  Discussions. 


Captain  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  State  Bennett  Wtns  Cose  and  Reinstatement 

Aviation  Director  and  Aviation  Editor 


of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  Saturday 
luncheon.  He  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  profession  of  teaching  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  and 
said,  “//  you  teachers  are  not  prepared 
to  take  over  when  the  cannons  are 
dragged  away  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
then  it  will  not  matter  much  who  wins 
the  tvarJ” 

Radio  Programs  Begin  in  .March 

Approval  was  given  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  for  a  l.Vminute  weekly 
school  news  program  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  N.J.E.A.  over  station  WAAT 
at  Newark,  beginning  in  March. 

President  Charles  A.  Philhower 
in  opening  the  meeting  on  Friday 
night,  emphasized  the  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  each  member  for  the 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  on 
February  4,  upheld  the  previous  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  case  of  John  E.  Bennett 
vs.  The  Matawan  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  suspended  bv  the 
Matawan  Board  on  July  2,  1942,  from 
his  position  as  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

The  Board  also  acted  on  the 
request  that  the  salary  earned 
by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  present  em¬ 
ployment  be  deducted  from  what¬ 
ever  salary  may  be  finally  award¬ 
ed  him  with  his  reinstatement. 

“The  law  of  this  State  is  to 
the  .contrary,  and  the  request 
must  be  denied,”  declared  the 
Board. 

Under  the  decision,  the  Mulawan 
Hoard  of  Education  is  «liiected  to  com¬ 


ply  w  ith  the  order  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  reinstate  Mr.  Bennett 
as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Notify  the  Review  ! 

Beginning  with  this  issue, 
teachers  in  a  few  districts  in 
the  State  will  receive  the  Re¬ 
view  at  their  home  addresses. 
Within  two  months  it  is  likely 
that  every  teacher  will  receive 
the  Review  at  his  home  ad¬ 
dress.  The  staff  is  taking  great 
care  to  see  that  each  member 
receives  the  Review  regularly 
at  his  correct  address.  Kindly 
notify  the  Review  offices  at 
once  if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  receive  your  copy. 
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The  First  Democratic  Discussion  Finds  Everyone  Articulate  .48  ~  ..  ,  _ 

Wise  Foresight  Set  the  Stage  for  a  Successful  Meeting  fcleven  Outlines  Available 

That  Changed  Pessimists  Into  Boosters 


Says 

JAMES  M.  LYNCH.  JR. 

.Alfred  Vail,  Jr.  H.  S. 
Morris  Township 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT  —  on  paper  it 
looked  like  the  best  idea  in  many 
a  year,  yet  the  Morris  Township 
Education  Association  was  fearful  of 
trying  it  out.  Yes.  we  had  read  the 
glowing  phrases  which  described  the 
.success  of  each  “Democratic  Discus¬ 
sion”  held  around  the  State,  and  we 
had  heard  several  eloquent  speakers 
tell  us  of  its  public  relations  value — 
that  it  was  a  “public  service”  and  so 
on.  But  we  weren’t  wholly  convinced 
that  we  should  try  it  in  our  own 
neighborhood. 

“Do  any  of  the  parents,  or  any  of 
the  teachers  EVER  have  anything  to 
say  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting?”  someone 
would  ask.  And  heads  all  around  the 
room  would  shake  negatively. 

Now  you  can  blanie  it  on  the  New 
Year’s  resolutions  or  not.  as  you  will: 
but  right  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
we  decided  to  “take  a  chance.”  A  C(»m- 
mittee  was  formed  with  Miss  Gloria 
Giordano  of  the  Alfred  Vail.  Jr.  High 
School  as  chairman.  Immediatelv  a 
plan  began  to  jell. 

We  got  a  “green  light"  from  the 
P.T.A.  and  decided  upon  a  panel-tyyte 
program  involving  four  parents  and 
two  teachers,  and  selected  another 
teacher  to  serve  as  leader. 

Everyone  Says  “Sure" 

We  were  certain  that  evervone 
would  let  us  down  and  refuse  to  speak: 
so.  in  desperation,  we  listed  everyone 
we  could  think  of  who  was  articulate 
at  all  —  a  list  of  approximately  30 
names  ranked  in  order  of  preference. 
Then,  timidly,  we  sought  the  telephone. 
Right  there  we  got  the  first  of  several 
violent  shocks.  The  first  four  parents 
on  the  list  said,  “Why.  sure  I"  Can 
you  imagine? 

Hardly  daring  to  hope  that  this 
stroke  of  fortune  would  continue,  we 
started  after  the  teachers.  Again  the 
same  story.  We  asked  two.  and  two 
accepted,  keeping  our  batting  average 
at  a  cool  1.000.  No  runs — six  hits — no 
errors. 

Well,  we  won’t  bore  you  with  the 
details.  Over  125  members  of  the 
P.T.A.  turned  out.  The  icebreaker  was 


such  a  tremendous  hit  that  we  could 
have  spent  the  evening  discussing  that. 
The  speakers  did  well — then  the  dis¬ 
cussion  started.  .And  friends,  you 
never  saw  a  livelier  P.T.A,  in  your 
life.  They  talked  back  and  forth  as  if 
they  were  regular  participants  on 
“America’s  Town  Meeting;”  so  that, 
an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  later 
the  moderator  just  had  to  stop  every¬ 
thing — or  it  would  have  gone  on  all 
night. 

Parents  and  teachers  both  said: 
"The  best  program  ever!”,  “Never  saw 
anything  like  it!”,  “Let’s  have  more!” 
.And  several  of  the  pedagogues  almost 
bowled  over  the  committee  by  asking 
for  a  chance  to  appear  on  a  future 
jtanel. 

The  results?  .A  little  intangible;  but 
everyone  has  some  feeling  of  accom- 
jdishment.  for  we  arranged  to  have 
our  .Association  President,  William  G. 
Satterlee.  summarize  the  main  points 
of  the  evening.  He  did  a  whale  of  a 
job,  too. 


No.  1.  How  Can  We  Retain  the 
Values  of  Family  Life  During  War¬ 
time? 

No.  2.  How  Can  We  Help  People 
Make  a  Satisfactory  Living  During 
War  and  Peace? 

No.  3.  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the 
Increase!  What  Can  We  Do? 

No.  5.  How  Can  We  Become  Bet¬ 
ter  Americans? 

No.  6.  Problem  Children,  or  Prob¬ 
lem  Parents? 

No.  7.  Must  We  Have  a  Post-War 
Depression  ? 

No.  8.  What  Concessions  Are  W’e 
Willing  to  Make  for  Lasting  Peace? 

No.  9.  The  Schools  —  What  .Are 
Their  Next  Steps  Forward? 

No.  10.  How  Can  Majority  and 
Minority  Groups  Contribute  to  De¬ 
mocracy  ? 

No.  11.  How  Much  Social  Security 
Can  We  Afford? 

No.  12.  Should  We  Revise  Our  State 
Constitution? 


Will  Books  and  Supplies  Be  Rationed? 
Mew  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club  Gives  Answer 


The  answer  to  that  question  is  “In¬ 
directly.  yes."  Scarcity  of  many  ma¬ 
terials  limits  greatly  the  quantity  of 
various  school  supplies  and  books  that 
will  be  available  to  the  schools  for 
1944. 

In  the  textbook  field  in  1943  every 
publisher  was  limited  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  paper  actually  used  in  printing 
in  1942.  As  this  is  being  written  we 
are  informed  that  an  additional  re¬ 
duction  of  about  1.5  per  cent  in  paper 
supplies  is  to  be  announced.  This 
means  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from 
the  1942  level  in  the  number  of  texts 
t(»  be  supplied  by  publishers  this  year. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  through  its  Delegate  Assembly, 
and  the  Federated  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  New'  Jersey  have  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  urging  upon  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  the  allocation  to  publishers 
and  producers  of  school  Supplies  suf¬ 
ficient  materials  in  order  that  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  carried  on  effectively  in 
the  sc'hools.  Similar  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  in  a  number  of  other 
states.  These  may  lessen  government 
restrictions,  but  they  cannot  overcome 
difiBculties  inherent  in  the  present 
crisis. 


To  further  complicate  the  situation, 
a  very  serious  manpower  shortage  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  printing,  binding,  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  of  the  industry.  This 
slows  up  very  much  the  delivery  of 
books  and  supplies  to  schools. 

How  can  schools  be  reasonably  sure 
of  having  on  hand  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  the  essential  materials 
of  instruction  with  which  to  carry  on 
their  regular  programs?  Order  early, 
the  earlier  the  better.  Most  firms  are 
glad  to  accept  orders  in  the  spring  for 
later  delivery,  billing  them  as  of  time 
of  shipment.  A  school  that  waits  until 
July  before  requisitioning  its  texts  and 
supplies  naturally  will  not  expect  to 
receive  them  as  soon  as  one  whose 
orders  were  placed  in  April  or  the 
first  week  of  May.  By  placing  orders 
early  schools  will  be  reasonably  sure 
of  having  them  filled  before  the  fall 
term.  They  will  also  be  cooperating  in 
overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  manpower  and  material 
shortages,  by  bottlenecks  in  shipping 
and  transportation. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Benjamin 
Rankle,  Frederick  H.  Rea,  and  R.  A.  Bart¬ 
lett,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the 
.V.  J.  Bookmens  Club. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Warren  County  children  learn  to  eat  wholesome  foods. 
Commission  on  Student  Service  offers  novel  contest. 

Law  requires  state  to  inspect  private  trade  schools. 

^Child  Conservation”  Through  Nutrition 


For  more  than  a  year  the  rural 
teachers  of  Warren  'County  have  been 
developing  a  program  of  “child  con¬ 
servation”  which  really  affects  chil¬ 
dren’s  living.  Children  have  been 
learning  how  to  conserve  not  only 
clothing,  food,  money,  time,  and 
school  supplies,  but  also  themselves. 
The  program  is  a  good  example  of 
functional  education  as  the  children 
are  putting  into  practice  what  they 
learn. 

Warren  County  children,  like  other 
children,  had  had  regular  lessons  in 
hygiene.  They  knew  what  they  should 
eat.  They  had  been  told  that  they 
should  eat  vegetables  and  drink  a 
quart  of  milk  every  day.  But  teachers 
kept  hearing  children  say,  “I  never 
drink  milk.”  “1  don’t  like  vegetables.’" 
“I  had  a  cup  cake  and  a  coke  for  my 
lunch.”  “1  didn’t  want  any  breakfast 
this  morning.” 

So  the  teachers  first  investigated  the 
nutritional  needs  of  their  children. 
When  they  ate  lunch  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  school,  they  quietly  observed 
what  they  ate.  (Incidentally,  these 
teachers  set  a  good  example  by  eating 
the  kind  of  lunch  they  wanted  their 
pupils  to  eat.)  When  children  did  not 
eat  lunch  at  school,  teachers  were  able 
to  get  information  by  occasionally  ask¬ 
ing  children  to  keep  records  (without 
signing  them)  of  what  they  ate  at 
every  meal  for  several  days. 

Since  eating  food  is  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  just  talking  about  it, 
“tasting  parties”  have  become  popu¬ 
lar.  Many  children  have  learned  to 
like  raw  carrots  and  turnips,  for  in¬ 
stance.  when  they  were  brought  to 


school,  scrubbed,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
and  then  “tasted”  by  the  children. 

Children  have  prepared  all  kinds  of 
salads,  junket,  hot  cereals,  soups,  and 
other  foods  for  their  tasting  parties. 
These  are  usually  not  made  in  large 
quantities  but  each  child  has  a  tasty 
sample.  Teachers  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  some  children  had  never 
even  tasted  tomatoes  and  other  com¬ 
mon  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  in 
their  own  gardens. 

How  to  make  appetizing  sandwiches 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  health 
period  by  groups  of  children  who  have 
been  taught  how  to  cream  the  marga¬ 
rine  and  spread  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
bread.  Various  kinds  of  sandwich  fill¬ 
ings  have  been  made  and  their  food 
values  discussed. 

The  teachers  have  prepared  a  bul¬ 
letin  showing  various  activities  by 
which  children  have  learned  to  know 
about  and  to  like  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  green 
and  yellow  vegetables,  raw  and 
cooked,  other  vegetables  and  fruits, 
breads  and  cereals,  meats  and  meat 
substitutes,  eggs,  and  butter  and 
other  spreads. 

Developing  the  program  has  been 
a  cooperative  enterprise.  Help  has  been 
given  by  the  county  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agent,  the  4-H  Club  leader.  Miss 
Eklna  Young  Bond  of  the  State  Tu¬ 
berculosis  League,  the  county  super¬ 
intendent,  and  the  helping  teachers  of 
Warren  County  and  other  counties. 
But  it  is  the  teachers  who  are  actually 
making  the  worthwhile  differences  in 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls. 


COMMISSION  BUYS  ALL  USABLE  SUOOESTIONS 


The  State  Commission  on  Student 
Service  wanted  to  secure  firsthand  in¬ 
formation  about  the  way  the  farm  serv¬ 
ice  program  had  worked  out  last  year 
so  that  conditions  could  be  improved 
this  year.  Instead  of  putting  on  an 
essay  contest  with  prizes,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  asked  school  children  who  w'orked 
on  New  Jersey  farms  to  send  in  ideas 
based  on  their  experiences.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  in  War  Stamps  was  offered  to 


every  pupil  who  contributed  usable 
suggestions.  There  were  no  restrictions 
as  to  the  form  or  length  of  the  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  members  of’the  Commission  felt 
that  this  sort  of  project  had  definite 
advantages  over  the  old  essay  contest. 
Contributors  are  essentially  cooperat¬ 
ing  instead  of  competing.  There  is 
less  danger  of  disappointment  and 
frustration  because  everyone  who  has 


State  Must  Approve 
All  Trade  Schools 

Since  July  1,  1942,  a  law  has  re¬ 
quired  that  private  trade  schools  in 
New  Jersey  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  The 
inspection  and  supervision  of  these 
schools  is  the  responsibility  of  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Fair  of  the  Vocational  Di¬ 
vision. 

Standards  governing  the  regulation 
of  the  schools  were  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  composed  of  members  of 
private  trade  schools  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  vocational  schools,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  standards  pertained  to 
the  personnel  of  the  school  (the  gov¬ 
erning  boards,  qualifications  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  required  pupil  loads),  the 
curriculum  (the  content  and  length  of 
the  courses  • ,  the  adequacy  of  the 
physical  facilities  of  the  plant,  and  the 
business  practices  (financial  responsi¬ 
bility,  methods  of  selecting  pupils, 
policies  of  publicity,  and  conformity 
with  existing  laws). 

Various  unsatisfactory  conditions 
were  found  in  some  schools.  In  several 
cases,  the  form  of  contracts  used  in 
enrolling  students  had  to  be  changed 
to  protect  the  students.  Sometimes 
serious  safety  hazards  had  to  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Some  sanitary  conditions  were 
very  poor. 

These  conditions  were  all  corrected 
before  the  schools  were  approved.  Now 
the  standards  of  the  23  approved 
schools  are  such  that  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  can  attend  them  without 
being  victimized.  To  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  still  further,  the  Vocational  Di¬ 
vision  is  conducting  an  evening  course 
in  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  which  is  attended,  without  charge, 
by  60  teachers  of  private  trade  schools. 

The  schoob  have  been  most  coop¬ 
erative  in  helping  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

OF  PUPIL  FABMEBS 

a  real  idea  is  rewarded,  not  just  the 
one  who  gets  the  prize.  The  contribu¬ 
tors  are  being  paid  for  all  'material 
worth  printing,  just  as  they  would  be 
paid  by  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
They  are  all  working  for  a  common 
purpose,  to  contribute  something  that 
will  improve  conditions  in  a  vital  en¬ 
terprise,  not  to  beat  out  the  rest  in 
winning  a  prize. 
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By  Effa  E.  Preston 

Jan.  13th.  Why  is  it  if  one  person 
says  a  thing  it’s  impertinent  and  if  an- 
other  person  says  it  it’s  important? 

Jan.  21st.  Miss  M - is  going  to 

teach  in  the  South  next  year,  at  even 
I  /^nWlrri  less  salary.  She  insists  two  years  in  one 
I  a  I  i  place  is  plenty  and  refuses  to  stay  put. 

As  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “She  may  not 
gather  much  moss  hut  she  sure  loves  to  roll.” 

Jan.  26th.  If  teachers’  college  had  only  taught  me 
teaching  instead  of  theories  and  philosophies,  life  would 
be  much  easier  now.  I’ve  learned  hy  bitter  experience 
that  every  child  doesn’t  yearn  to  learn  and  that  you  have 
to  ask  the  right  questions  to  get  the  right  answers. 

Feb.  9th.  Of  course  no  meeting  can  be  good  but 
some  are  worse  than  others.  Last  evening  I  was  delegate 
to  a  lecture  on  Requisites  of  a  Liberal  Education.  The 
talk  was  more  liberal  than  educational,  the  choicest  re¬ 
mark  being,  “If  you  make  a  child  do  something  he  doesn’t 
wish  to  do,  you  make  permanent  scars  on  his  soul.” 
Gosh,  the  souls  I’ve  marked  up  already ! 

Feb,  15th.  Funny  thing;  some  of  the  folks  some  folks 
consider  indispensable  are  decidedly  expendable  to  some 
other  folks.  As  Aunt  Hattie  says,  “One  man’s  Mede  is 
another  man’s  Persian.” 

Feb.  25th.  My  grandfather,  who  always  maintained 
very  cordial  relations  with  the  Almighty,  used  to  insist 
that  God  hates  nothing  so  much  as  those  who  lack  the 
courage  (he  called  it  something  else)  to  fight  for  what 
they  want.  I  wish  Grandfather  could  see  Miss  Weems. 
She’s  stood  so  long  waiting  to  inherit  the  earth  and  a 
living  wage  she’s  got  fallen  arches — but  that’s  all  she’s 
got.  On  the  other  hand,  that’s  all  Miss  Trent  has,  and 
nobody  can  call  her  meek;  she’d  say  “Boo!”  to  a  blitz. 
Which  makes  a  liar  out  of  Grandfather.  The  things  people 
put  off  on  God! 

Feb.  29th.  Miss  Trent  insists  education  is  slipping 
these  days  and  we’re  even  behind  of  back  where  we 
started.  She  blames  it  on  the  general  vagueness  and 
says  if  educators  would  stop  kicking  questions  around 
and  make  a  few  definite  statements,  correct  or  not,  it 
would  be  a  help  and  very  restful.  Miss  Trent  really 
shouldn’t  talk  like  that;  her  employers  won’t  like  it.  To 
quote  Aunt  Hattie,  “It’s  annoying  when  an  egg  bites  the 
band  that  fried  it.” 

Mar.  3rd.  I  go  to  school  in  the  morning  filled  with 
the  skimmed  milk  of  human  kindness,  all  ready  to  put 
in  a  day’s  work  with  my  usual  brilliant  incompetence. 
I  read  die  bulletin  board  and  my  spirits  fade  to  a  tired 
taupe  before  I  remember  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  say, 
“This,  too,  shall  pass.”  Some  day  I’ll  have  self-control 
enough  to  look  at  notices  the  way  the  Sphinx  looks  at 
tourists,  and  pass  ’em  by. 


A  Dutmgnithed  and  Onbtanding  Publication 


THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SERIES 


Wilson- Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott'Pryor 


Already  Published  —  A  Separate 
Book  for  Each  Grade,  1-8 


Books  of  The  American  Health  Series  already  have  been  accorded 
a  distinctive  and  leading  adoption  record  in  city,  town,  and  county 
school  systems,  and  have  been  adopted  in  seven  states  having  the 
state-adoption  method.  Since  the  books  of  this  new  series  hear 
recent  copyrights,  this  adoption  acceptance  shows  the  vital  present- 
day  concern,  the  country  over,  in  the  major  importance  of  health 
education  instruction. 

No  part  of  the  curriculum  of  American  schools  today  is  of  greater 
significance  than  that  dealing  with  health  education.  With  in¬ 
creasing  clearness,  teachers,  school  administrators  and  supervisors, 
parents,  and  civic  leaders  are  recognizing  the  important  contribu¬ 
tions  which  schools  make  to  the  health  of  children  and  to  the  health 
of  communities.  These  contributions  are  made  through  modem 
programs  of  health  education.  The  American  Health  Series  is  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  in  such  programs. 

The  publishers  welcome  correspondence  concerning  your  interest 
in  books  of  The  American  Health  Series  for  classroom  use. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 


730  N.  Meridian  St. 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


468  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


I  want  you  to 
have  our 

CALENDAR 

CHECKLIST 


It's  a  calendar  on  one  side  and  the  other  side  has 
directions  for  the  care  of  electric  appliances.  Part 
of  the  National  Appliance  Conservation  Program, 
this  calendar  is  given  away  free  at  all  Public 
Service  stores.  Follow  the  directions  and  keep  Reddy 
Kilowatt’s  work  going  smoothly. 

The  demands  on  manpower  and  materials  can  be 
decreased  if  less  repair  work  is  required. 


PVBLI C  ®  SERVICE 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  SAVINGS  BONOS  OR  STAMPS 
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A  classroom  museum,  ever- 
changing  in  content,  stim¬ 
ulates  the  learning  process 
through  “seeing”  and 
“feeling.” 


Learning  Senses 


Audio-visual  aids  will  oust  the  tepid  stimuli  and 
the  monotonous  responses  of  traditional  techniques. 


By  LELAND  S.  MARCH 
Principal 

Westwood  High  School 


Through  lantern  slides,  literature  lessons,  historical 
events,  and  scientific  principles  come  to  life.  In  the  second 
picture  pupils  are  making  puppets  to  dramatize  a  story. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED  repeatedly  by 
psychologists  that  a  powerful  stim¬ 
ulus  with  a  resulting  action  produces 
learning.  The  best  sports  coaches  and 
the  Arnn  and  Navy  follow  this  prin¬ 
ciple  with  obvious  success.  B\  com¬ 
parison  traditional  classroom  tech- 
ni(jues  with  tepid  stimuli  and  monot¬ 
onous  responses  seem  out-dated.  To 
many  students  they  produce  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  |'concomitant  learning  of  dislike 
for  the  subject  and  for  the  whole 
school  program.  The  same  facts  taught 
in  a  more  dynamic  manner  are  better 
learned  and  devebtp  better  attitudes 
in  the  learner.  A  genuinely  interested 
pupil  is  rarely  a  behavior  problem. 

Pupils  learn  through  their  receptor 
senses;  ie.,  through  their  eyes,  ears, 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  plus  the  motor 
response  of  “doing  something”  in  a 
reaction  to  the  sensations  received.  If 
stimuli  are  made  more  powerful  by 
the  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  aids, 
and  if  opportunities  to  react  to  the 
stimuli  in  interesting  ways  are  pre¬ 
sented.  then  effective  learnings  will 
take  j)lace  in  the  classroom. 

It  is  interesting,  after  comparing  the 
time  needed  to  read  a  novel  such  as 
“Captains  Courageous"  with  the  time 
re«juired  to  observe  the  mov  ing  picture 
based  on  the  same  book,  to  test  pupils 
on  the  facts  learned  and  the  attitudes 


formed  from  each  method.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  picture  will  produce 
more  informational  learnings  and 
stronger  attitudes  than  will  the  book. 

Each  Aid  Has  Own  Virtues 

Each  audio-visual  teaching  aid  has 
its  own  advantage.  For  some  purposes 
the  flat  picture  placed  in  the  pupil's 
hands  is  best.  For  others,  a  projected 
still  picture  has  advantages.  Pupil- 
made  lantern  slides  can  be  used  to 
make  visual  the  literature  lessons,  the 
events  of  history,  the  principles  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Cartoons  can  be  used  as  pow¬ 
erful  propaganda  weapons  by  everv 
nation  to  teach  facts  and  to  build  de¬ 
sired  attitudes.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
cartoons  of  Nast  broke  the  power  of 
Tweed  and  his  corrupt  Tammany  ring. 
Can  student  cartoonists  be  inspired  to 
aim  their  pencils  at  juvenile  delin- 
(|uency.  petty  thievery,  and  vandalism 
in  their  own  schools  instead  of  com- 
j)eting  for  the  best-drawn  rose,  or  the 
prettiest  landscape? 

The  diorama  is  a  valuable  teaching 
aid.  much  neglected  beyond  the  lower 
grades.  Secondary  teachers  tend  to 
lo(»k  at  the  results  of  elementary  efforts 
and  scoff  at  the  idea  of  twelfth-grade 
pupils  making  a  diorama.  The  author 
has  never  forgotten  a  diorama,  made 
by  twelfth-grade  girls,  of  the  homes 
of  the  characters  in  the  novels  thev 


were  studying.  Each  room  was  dec¬ 
orated  exactly  as  described  with  scale 
models  of  furniture  and  tapestries.  The 
observer  could  look  through  the  win¬ 
dows  and  see  the  garden  beyond.  That 
class  did  something  about  the  stimulus 
received  from  their  study. 

Marionettes,  or  puppets,  unfortun¬ 
ately  are  considered  merely  amusing. 
\  et  they  can  marvelously  portray  an 
historical  event,  a  scientific  discovery, 
or  a  problem  in  ethics.  Safety  lessons 
can  be  dramatized  by  marionettes  in 
a  way  impossible  outside  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  moving-picture  industry. 

Many  valuable  teaching  aids  are 
made  commercially,  but  there  are  two 
distinct  values  derived  from  those 
made  by  pupils.  First  can  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  personal  benefit  which  the 
individual  receives  from  the  process 
of  creating  the  article.  The  second 
benefit  is  that  pupil-made  teaching  aids 
are  created  by  student  designers,  art¬ 
ists.  and  producers  whose  thfiught- 
patterns  are  invariably  geared  identi¬ 
cally  w  ith  those  of  the  people  w  ho  are 
going  to  use  or  see  them. 

It  is  imperative  for  teachers  to 
sharpen  their  tools  and  forge  new 
ones  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times. 
When  properly  used,  audio-visual 
teaching  aids  provide  a  very  effective 
learning  situation. 
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Glassboro  Surveys  Handwriting 

Miss  Little  names  some  obsolete  methods  of  penmanship  instruction  that  are 
still  in  vogue,  and  suggests  substitute  procedures  recommended  by  authorities 


That  many  New  Jersey  teachers  are 
using  obsolete,  ineffective  ways  of 
teaching  handwriting  is  revealed  by  a 
survey  conducted  during  January. 
1943,  by  Juniors  in  the  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College. 

The  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
showed  clearly  that  obvious  physical 
and  mental  differences  are  generally- 
ignored  in  New  Jersey  classrooms.  On 
the  question  of  exempting  children 
from  learning  to  write  in  the  cursive 
style,  not  only  complete  neglect  of 
valid  reasons  for  exemptions  is  shown, 
but  a  number  of  replies  state  that  such 
reasons  as  mental  retardation,  uncor¬ 
rected  visual  defects,  and  difficulty 
with  motor  control  do  not  exist  in  their 
schools. 

The  Development  of  Functional 
Handwriting  by  the  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Handwriting  recommends 
that  children  with  uncorrected  visual 
defe(;ts.  those  suffering  from  mental  re¬ 
tardation,  and  those  showing  marked 
difficulty  in  motor  coordination  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  necessity  of  learning 
cursive  writing. 

Left-Handed  Children  Suffer 

Even  such  a  common  variation  as 
left-handedness  receives  little  intelli¬ 
gent  attention.  Probably  few  schools 
insist  that  all  children  use  the  right 
hand  for  writing,  but  many  fail  to 
follow  well-known  procedures  in  help¬ 
ing  left-handed  children  to  write  well. 

Hildreth  in  Learning  the  Three  R's 
considers  counting,  “skating”  games, 
and  writing  in  the  air  as  obsolete  de- 


Bv  MARION  L.  LITTLE 

Handwriting  Instructor 
Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 

vices.  A  large  number  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  apparently  use  such  devices 
in  preference  to  teaching  based  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  individual 
difficulties. 

Formal  movement  drills  almost  to¬ 
tally  unrelated  to  the  writing  problems 
of  children  are  unfortunately  consid¬ 
ered  helpful  in  meeting  a  wide  variety 
of  difficulties,  such  as  learning  to  move 
across  the  line,  increasing  speed,  de¬ 
veloping  skill  in  cursive  forms,  and  in 
improving  slant.  Ovals,  push  pulls, 
and  varied  types  of  retraced  strokes 
are  used  to  an  unwarranted  degree  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  sideward  mo¬ 
tion. 

Rapid  Writing  Is  Needed 

A  breakdown  in  letter  forms  occurs 
in  high  school  whether  children  have 
originally  begun  writing  experiences 
with  manuscript  forms  or  whether  they 
have  always  used  cursive  style.  This 
happens  partly  because  of  the  need  to 
write  more  rapidly  than  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  in  elementary  school.  Another 
reason  for  the  loss  of  writing  quality 
is  that  there  is  a  total  lack  of  proper 
supervision  by  high-school  instructors. 
Careless  work  is  deplored,  but  gener¬ 
ally  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

A  study  of  conditions  in  a  depart¬ 
mental  situation  indicates  that  a  speed 
of  at  least  100  letters  a  minute  over 
extended  periods  of  time  is  necessarv 
for  satisfactory  note-taking  and  for 


examination  writing.  There  is  need 
for  emphasis  on  speed  in  the  upper 
grades  and  for  specific  training  in 
note-taking  and  examination  writing. 

About  one  third  of  the  respondents 
feel  that  speed  comes  naturally,  as  a 
result  of  maturation.  Maturation  of 
skill  in  executing  textbook  forms  does 
not  occur  except  with  specific  training. 
Instruction  in  writing  based  upon 
principles  of  maturation  must  provide 
for  individual  differences  that  affect 
speed  and  other  factors  involved  in 
motor  control. 

Manuscript  Writing  Grows 

An  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
schools  using  manuscript  writing  in 
the  primary  grades  has  occurred 
within  the  past  five  years.  At  present 
88  per  cent  of  the  schools  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  are  using  this 
type  of  writing. 

Apparently  children  write  cursive 
style  just  as  well  if  not  better  after 
an  introductory  period  of  manuscript 
than  they  do  when  taught  only  cur¬ 
sive  style.  Eighty  per  cent  of  those 
who  answered  this  point  give  that  as 
their  evaluation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  but 
four  reports  mention  the  use  of  awards 
as  against  sixty-six  using  writing  as  a 
tool.  Teachers  have  found  it  easy  to 
drop  the  stimulus  of  the  award.  It  is 
hop^  that  they  use  well  the  motive  of 
intrinsic  interest. 


A  complete  copy  of  this  report  on  hand- 
writing  can  be  secured  from  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College,  Glassboro,  /. 


March,  1944 
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Earn  Pay  Checks 


By  Edmund  Burke,  Principal 
Lyndhurst  High  School 


IYNDHURST  High  SCHOOL,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943,  established  a  place¬ 
ment  bureau  through  which  its  pu¬ 
pils  could  find  part-time  employment 
and  by  which  the  school  could  co¬ 
operate  with  employing  firms  to  meet 
the  critical  labor  shortage. 

A  room  was  set  aside  as  the  em¬ 
ployment  bureau,  and  a  teacher  ex¬ 
perienced  in  personnel  work  was  given 
sufficient  time  during  the  school,  day 
to  act  as  the  placement  manager.  The 
red  tape  previously  existing  in  the  is¬ 
suance  of  working  papers  was  elimin¬ 
ated.  Now  a  pupil  may  obtain  work¬ 
ing  papers  during  any  school  day  as 
a  result  of  a  simple  ten-minute  con¬ 
ference. 

The  enrollment  of  Lyndhurst  High 
School  is  799.  To  date,  in  a  period  of 
less  than  one-half  of  the  school  year, 
917  separate  working  papers  have  been 
issued.  Of  these,  78  were  for  out- 
of-school  minors  and  195  were  for 
pupils  to  whom  working  papers  had 
previously  been  issued.  This  means 
that  of  an  enrollment  of  799,  644  pu¬ 
pils,  or  80  per  cent,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  some  length  of  time  within 
the  four-months  period  beginning 
September  8.  1943,  and  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1944. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  part-time 
jobs  filled  by  pupils  are  obtained 
through  the  placement  bureau.  Many 
stores  and  firms,  in  practice,  permit 
the  placement  bureau  to  act  as  the  em¬ 
ploying  agent,  particularly  when  they 


A  school  placement  bureau  finds  part-time  employment 
for  pupils  and  issues  working  papers.  Can  your  stu¬ 
dents  match  their  annual  and  average  weekly  earnings? 


have  had  previous  satisfactory  results 
from  pupils  employed  through  the 
bureau. 

The  results  of  a  survey  made  on 
January  10,  1944,  indicate  the  present 
part-time  employment  by  classes: 


Class  Enrollment 

Senior  .  192 

Junior  .  221 

Sophomore  . . .  162 
Freshman  ....  224 


Employed 

132  (68.7%) 

133  (60.1%) 
89  (54.9%) 
95  (42.4%) 

449  (56.2%) 


ilT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  the  pupils  of 
Lyndhurst  High  School  are  earning 
S4,856.50  per  week.  This  figure,  based 
upon  the  earnings  for  the  week  of 
January  10,  1944,  if  taken  as  the 
standard  for  the  current  school  year 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  would  indicate  that 
pupils  will  have  earned  approximately 
$175,000.00  in  part-time  work  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1944.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  occasional  layoffs,  the  total 
earnings  for  the  school  year  will  prob¬ 
ably  amount  to  a  figure  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $150,000.00. 

The  rate  received  by  pupils  varies 
from  25  cents  per  hour  for  mothers’ 
helpers  to  $1.25  per  hour  for  skilled 
work  in  a  war  plant.  The  average 
rate  of  pay  is  50  cents  per  hour.  For 
the  boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  rate  varies  from  50  cents  to  90 
cents  per  hour,  the  average  being  from 
60  cents  to  65  cents.  Of  the  boys, 
the  highest  weekly  wage  is  $30.00. 


This  boy  works  in  a  war  plant,  and 
his  rate  of  pay  is  65  cents  per  hour 
plus  a  bonus.  He  works  42  hours 
per  week,  and  at  present  is  failing  in 
one  subject.  Another  boy  earns  $29.25 
weekly,  working  39  hours  per  week  at 
75  cents  per  hour.  He  is  seventeen 
years  of  age,  a  senior,  and  now  has 
2  D’s,  1  C,  and  1  B  in  his  major  sub¬ 
jects.  A  senior  girl  works  in  a  war 
plant  from  3:30  P.  M.  to  10:00  P.  M. 
daily.  She  is  taking  the  college  pre¬ 
paratory  course  and  now  has  3  A’s 
and  2  B’s  in  academic  subjects. 

Seven  pupils  work  40  or  more  hours 
per  week.  Forty-five  pupils  work  more 
than  30  hours  per  week.  The  average 
for  all  pupils  working  is  22  hours 
per  week,  and  the  average  weekly 
earnings  are  $10.80.  It  should  be 
understood  that  Lyndhurst  High 
School,  due  to  overcrowded  conditions, 
is  a  double-session  school.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  pupils  are  more  available  for 
part-time  work  than  are  those  of  most 
high  schools. 

Although  working  papers  are  with¬ 
drawn  in  pronounced  cases  of  academic 
failure,  the  school  has  adopted  a  lib¬ 
eral  policy  regarding  the  effect  of  part- 
time  work  upon  school  work.  Pupils 
are  certainly  getting  worthwhile  ex¬ 
periences  in  their  jobs,  and  the  old 
problems  of  leisure  time  and  juvenile 
delinquency  are  of  no  interest  to  them. 
They  are  simply  too  busy  for  either. 


The  school  employment  office  has  on  file  all  the 
important  details  regarding  part-time  jobs  avail¬ 
able  for  work-minded  youth. 


A  multitude  of  work-opportunities  lies  open  to 
students.  An  industry  bottling  chemical  solutions 
attracts  several  pupils. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City  April  21-22,  1944 


PLANS  ARE  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  for  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of 
Local  and  County  Teacher 
Associations  to  be  held  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  April 
21  and  22,  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York 
City.  The  unusual  success 
of  the  conference  for  the 
jsast  two  years  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  its  continuance 
this  year. 

The  Committee  is  hard 
at  work  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  well  worth  your  time. 

A  dinner  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  21,  opening  the 
Conference,  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Teachers’  Salaries — Where’s  the  Money  Coming 
From?”  Actually  that  is  what  teachers,  board  members, 
and  state  officials  are  asking — and  they  will  get  some  good 
answers — plus  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  have  his  say. 
President  Charles  A.  Philhower  will  preside.  There  will 
be  a  moderator  to  prevent  possible  casualties  as  presenta¬ 
tions  are  made  by  a  school  board  member  (“What  We’re 
Up  Against”) ,  a  business  man  (“Schools  WVre  Willing  to 
Pay  For”),  and  a  state  official  (“Sources  for  State  Aid”). 

On  Saturday  morning  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  smaller  group  meetings  where,  in  true 
“Democratic  Discussions”  style,  you  can  pitch  in  and  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  relating  to  salary  schedules,  legislation, 
teacher  welfare,  public  relations,  and  the  like — problems 
suggested  by  leaders  of  local  and  county  teacher  as¬ 
sociations.  Another  big  feature  is  the  Saturday  luncheon. 


There  will  be  brief  reports 
of  morning  section  meetings 
to  give  you  an  overall  picture 
of  the  Conference,  an  NEA 
speaker  describing  the 
teacher  welfare  work  of 
that  Association,  and  an 
outstanding  speaker  on  a 
popular  education  topic. 
You  will  like  the  topic,  and 
you’ll  approve  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  See  next  month’s  Re¬ 
view  for  complete  details. 

MAKE  YOUR  RESER- 
VATIONS  EARLY.  The 
earlier  you  make  your  res¬ 
ervations,  the  more  certain 
you  can  be  of  obtaining 
lowest  rates.  Use  the  cou¬ 
pon  on  this  page  to  make 
your  room  reser\ations  with  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City,  and  your  dinner  and  luncheon  res¬ 
ervations  at  the  N.J.E.A.  Office,  Stacy -Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey.  Final  date,  April  17.  In¬ 
clude  a  check  or  money  order  for  dinner  and  luncheon 
reservations. 

Delegates  should  be  appointed  or  elected  now  by 
local  and  county  associations.  The  meeting  is  open  to 
all  N.J.E.A.  and  N.J.C.T.O.  members,  to  delegates,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  delegates. 

Members  of  the  Conference  Committee  are:  Charles 

Philhower,  chairman;  Arrangements:  Charles  W.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Ida  E.  Housman;  Program: 
Cecil  W'.  Roberts.  Helen  P.  Sutton,  Bertha  Lawrence; 
Reception:  Gertrude  V.  R.  Wright.  Eleanor  C.  Delaney, 
V’iola  M.  Stadler. 


Every  local  and  county  teacher  association  should 
make  plans  NOW  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  in  New  York  City  on 
April  21y  22. 

Three  years  ago  the  Conference  was  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Today  its  worth  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
attended  its  sessions.  The  topics  are  live,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  is  general,  and  the  outcomes  are  so  defi¬ 
nite  as  to  be  almost  tangible. 

The  problems  of  all  associations  have  some 
identical  features.  The  attacks  upon  the  problems 
have  been  as  varied  as  the  communities  in  which 
the  problems  exist. 

The  Conference  attempts  to  pool  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  all  associations  for  the  benefit 
of  yours. 

Don't  refrain  from  profiting! 


Dinner  and  Luncheon  Reservation  Blank 

<  Informal) 

Srd  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations 

. ,  1944 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $ .  ( check  or  money  order) . 

Please  send . .  tickets  at  S3.50  each  (inch 

tipi  for  the  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the  New  Yorker  at  6:30 
P.  M.,  April  21. 

Please  send . . . tickets  at  $2.25  each  for 

the  Luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  New  Yorker  at  12  Noon. 
.4pril  22. 

Signed . 

Address . . . . . . 

Mail  this  blank  to  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


Room  Reservation  Blank 

Srd  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations 

Hotel  Rates:  Rooms — Single,  $3.85  -  $4.40  -  $4.95 
Double  bed,  $5.50  -  $6.60 
Twin  beds,  $6.60  -  $7.70  -  $8.80 

To  Hotel  New  Yorker, 

34th  Street  and  8th  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  reserve  one  room  with  Q  single  bed 

□  double  bed  for  April  21 

□  twin  beds 

at . 

rate  isee  above) 

1  expect  to  arrive  at  . .  A.  M.;  P.  M. 

Signed  . 

Address . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Mail  this  blank  to  Hotel  New  Yorker,  S4th  Street 
and  8th  Avenue,  New  York  City 


march,  1944 
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Building  A  Bridge 

By  LOUIS  R.  STAMELMAN 

Teactier  of  Eni^lish 
South  Side  Hif^h  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

To  Understanding 


IN  AN  age  where  the  naval-tonnage 
losses  of  belligerents  are  reported 
daily,  where  lives  at  stake  on  the 
highway  still  make  editorial  copy, 
where  civil  liberties  rock  shakily  on 
their  foundations,  where  hard-won 
humanities  and  ever-transcendent 
yearnings  for  the  just  and  beautiful 
and  wise  seem  ready  to  perish  from 
the  earth,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
potential  subversion  of  attitudes  of  ten 
million  American  school  youths.  A  na¬ 
tion  of  young  boys  and  girls  upon 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  social  order  is  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  newspaper,  radio,  and  lip- 
service  propaganda  as  never  before. 
The  social  forces  that  are  madly  cre¬ 
ating  a  multitude  of  rational  and  irra¬ 
tional  attitudes,  allegiances,  camps, 
schools,  and  brands  of  thought  have 
caught  youth  in  their  grip  and  are 
hurling  them  helter-skelter. 

In  these  times  when  the  Melting 
Pot.  America’s  symbol,  threatens,  like 
the  proverbial  apple-cart,  to  be  dumj)ed 
by  demagogues  and  racial  zealots,  it 
becomes  no  longer  a  commonplace  but 
a  dictum  to  say  that  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind  rests  in  its  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
good-will,  and  cooperation.  To  combat 
the  forces  that  would  nullify  this  spirit, 
the  battle  for  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing  must  be  waged  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  front. 

While  there  are  urgent  reasons  for 
dealing  with  prejudice  and  intoler¬ 
ance  and  race  attitudes  as  earlv  in 
life  as  possible,  teachers  are  well  aware 
of  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  the 
educational  task  that  confronts  Amer¬ 
ica  in  this  respect.  The  imprint  of 
environment  is  very  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  Its  influences,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious.  affect  the  child’s  attitude 
toward  racial  groups  other  than  his 
own. 


EVERTHELESS,  there  are  fundamental 
educational  objectives  upon  which  in¬ 
telligent  agreement  may  be  reached. 
Mr.  Lasker  in  Race  Attitudes  in  Chil¬ 
dren  offers  this  advice:  ‘"First  sur¬ 
round  the  child  with  an  atmosphere 
full  of  opportunity  to  develop  an  open, 
inquisitive,  and  alert  mind.  Second, 
establish  in  the  child’s  mind  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  in  dealings  between 
individuals  and  groups  regardless  of 
race,  nationality,  or  language.  Third, 
demonstrate  the  untruth  of  prejudice 
propaganda  and  substitute  for  it  cor¬ 
rect  information  and  knowledge  of 
different  racial  groups.  Fourth,  offer 
creative  opportunities  for  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  cultural  variety  and  of  qual¬ 
ities  and  achievements  in  other 
groups.” 

The  aims  implied  in  Mr.  Lasker’s 
exhortation  can  partly  be  realized  in 
English  classrooms.  Racial  tolerance 
and  understanding  of  plural  cultures 
ma\  be  especially  stimulated  by  the 
stud\  of  short  stories  which  mav  be 
used  as  springboards  for  discussion 
and  understanding  of  the  cultural, 
spiritual,  and  economic  contributions 
of  the  various  people’s  in  our  country.' 
"For  democracy  at  its  best,”  says  Dr. 
McCrocken,  “is  brotherhood  in  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Twenty-six  short  stories  that 
the  author  has  found  invaluable 


as  vehicles  for  the  study  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  are: 

TO.tXX)  Assyrians,  William  Saroyan, 

( Assyrian  t  :  Foreigner,  Bill  Adams, 
(Anyt:  Prelude.  Albert  Halper,  (Jew¬ 
ish  I  ;  The  Good  River,  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
(Chinese*  :  A  Country  Full  of  Swedes, 
Erskine  Caldwell.  (Swedish*;  The 
People  vs.  Abe  Latham.  Erskine  Cald¬ 
well.  (Negro*;  Polonaise.  Eleanor 
Marcien.  (Polish*;  Return  to  Source. 
Joe  Pagano.  •  Italian  I ;  Karl  and  Josef, 
VI  illiam  Saroyan,  (German)  ;  Exile, 
Martha  Gelhorn.  (German  I ;  Clothe 
the  Naked,  Dorothy  Parker,  (Negro) ; 
The  Last  Lesson,  Alphonse  Daudet, 

(  Erench  *  :  The  Heart  of  Little  Shikara. 
Edison  Marshall,  (Hindu*:  The  Pro¬ 
tector.  Marcel  Salinas,  (Cuban)  ;  The 
Answer.  Harry  S.  Edwards.  (Irish) ; 
The  Citizen,  James  F.  Dwyer,  (Rus¬ 
sian  *  ;  Plain  Tale  of  the  Sea,  Alfred 
F.  Loomis.  (Carribbean  Indians) ; 
Going  to  the  Market,  Albert  Halper, 
( Negro  *  ;  England  to  America,  Mar¬ 
garet  P.  Montague,  (English);  Lo!, 
William  Faulkner,  (Indian*  ;  The  Gen¬ 
tle  Boy.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  (Qua¬ 
ker*  :  Man  Among  Men,  Katherine 
Potter.  '  Spanish ) ;  The  Millionaire, 
LeojK)ld  Weiss,  (Roumanian) ;  The 
Brothers,  B.  Bjornson,  (Norwegian) ; 
The  Peasant,  W'^illiam  Saroyan,  (Ar¬ 
menian  *  :  The  Piper,  Thomas  Kelly, 
( I  rish  * . 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


New  Lamp;*  for  Old  in  the  Teaching  of  Literature 


IUTHOR  Stvmelman  emphasizes 
the  use  of  literature — specifi¬ 
cally,  short  stories — "to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  falsity  of  prejudice 
propaganda  and  to  develop  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments  and  qualities  of  other 
groups." 

A  new  bulletin  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  L .  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  advocate  new  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  teaching  of  longer 
stories,  especially  of  the  “clas¬ 
sics.” 

It  will  suggest  that  Ivanhoe  be 
taught,  not  to  provide  pupils  with 
a  minute  knowledge  of  how  cas¬ 
tles  were  constructed  or  tourna¬ 
ments  conducted  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  rather  to  shed  light 
upon  the  ways  in  which  a  con¬ 


quered  people  in  an  enemy-occu¬ 
pied  territory  may  resist  the  con¬ 
queror  and  find  means  to  balk 
him.  The  same  novel  may  be 
taught,  in  connection  with  Isaac 
and  Rebecca,  to  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  problems  in 
dealing  with  racial  and  religious 
differences. 

Silas  Marner,  it  suggests,  may 
become  a  study  of  xenophobia 
and  the  ways  in  which  prejudice 
against  strangers  and  foreigners, 
as  such,  may  be  overcome.  Mac¬ 
beth  can  be  taught  as  a  mordant 
depiction  of  the  tyrant  or  dictator 
and  of  the  evils,  for  himself  and 
his  nation,  to  which  his  oppression 
leads  —  a  Fuehrer’s  progress  to 
hell. 

Literature  is  full  of  lessons. 


The  stories  listed  have  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria: 

/.  ff'hat  is  the  literary  quality  of  the 
story,  and  uhat  is  the  reputation 
of  the  writer? 

2.  Will  the  point  of  the  short  story 
ivith  the  slight  aid  of  questions 


and  notes  be  fairly  clear  to  sec¬ 
ondary-school  minds? 

3.  Will  the  story  present  or  arouse 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  students 
towards  a  certain  race  or  nation¬ 
ality? 

4.  Is  the  story  realistic  without  be¬ 
ing  too  violent  or  harsh? 


Why  I  Throw 

Spitbaiis — 

By  an  Eighth-Grade  Boy 
W  ho  I\ow  Knoivs  Better 


Several  days  ago  one  of  our  teachers 
caught  a  pupil  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
spitball.  As  punishment,  she  required 
him  to  write  a  page  on  the  subject 
"Why  I  Throw  Spitbaiis”.  The  result 
is  enclosed  herew  ith. — C.  H.  Murphey, 
superintendent,  Itta  Bena,  Miss.,  Con¬ 
solidated  School. 

I  throw  spitbaiis  just  to  worry  other 
people.  It  just  seems  to  be  in  my 
nature  to  worry  other  people.  One  day 
I  was  nearly  through  studying  so  I 
threw  spitbaiis  to  rest  my  hand.  As  I 
had  more  paper  than  will  power  and 
other  boys  were  throw  ing  them.  I  just 
couldn’t  resist  throwing  at  somebody! 

It  seems  that  paper  is  nasty  and  I  am 
so  absent-minded  that  I  just  had  to 
chew  some.  .After  chewing  it.  and 
finding  some  tinfoil  in  my  book,  the 
next  moment  I  had  a  spitball  covered 
'*ith  tinfoil  in  my  hand  and  seeing  a 
perfei't  target  I  threw  it.  I  got  by  with 


that  so  I  decided  to  quit  but  my  friend’s 
fat  neck  seemed  such  a  good  target  I 
again  opened  fire.  Since  I  had  escaped 
notice  both  times  I  threw  again,  but 
both  my  luck  and  my  pitching  skill  left 
me  at  the  same  time.  This  time  my 
spitball  landed  in  the  book  my  teacher 
was  reading.  -\s  it  was  once  said. 
“Other  people  can  do  wrong  and  get 
by,  but  once  you  try  it  you  get  caught.” 

I  blame  75%  of  the  reason  I  throw 
spitbaiis  on  myself,  3%  on  the  boys 
w  ho  started  it,  1.4%  on  the  paper  com¬ 
pany,  .6%  on  the  teacher  for  not  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  me,  and  the  remaining 
20%  on  the  pupils  because  they  offered 
such  good  targets! 

I  may  add  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
threw  spitbaiis  in  class.  After  an  inter¬ 
view  with  my  teacher,  I  think  it  is  best 
never  to  throw  one  again. — The  Clear¬ 
ing  House. 


5.  Has  the  story  already  icon  a  name 
for  itself  for  its  narrative,  pur¬ 
pose,  and  short-story  technique? 

6.  Does  it  have  sufficient  tenderness, 
pathos,  morality,  family  love,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  other  virtues  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  constructively  good 
reading? 

Included  in  this  proposed  project 
for  racial  understanding  may  be  lead¬ 
ing  and  pertinent  questions  following 
each  story.  Such  questions  will  aim  to 
have  the  students  examine  their  own 
attitudes  and  emotions  in  the  light  of 
the  story.  Revision  and  elimination  of 
prejudicial  ideas,  will,  it  is  hoped,  fol¬ 
low. 

In  addition  to  the  questions,  a  bib¬ 
liography  pertaining  to  the  type  of 
national  character  suggested  in  the 
stor\  could  be  distributed  to  inspire 
further  research.  The  recommended 
literature  might  include  modern  as 
well  as  classical  works. 

In  connection  with  this  study,  it  is 
profitable  to  analyze  propaganda  and 
attitudes  with  the  help  of  the  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  Propaganda 
Analysis.  A  few^  of  the  tests  for  toler¬ 
ance  devised  by  well-known  sociolo¬ 
gists  and  psychologists  repay  exam¬ 
ination  and  use. 

"^‘e  hate  some  persons,”  Coltan 
said,  “because  we  do  not  know  them; 
and  we  will  not  know  them  because 
we  hate  them.”  Of  similar  import  is 
the  reply  of  the  man  who  said  that  he 
heartily  disliked  a  neighbor  of  his. 
"Vl'hy  don’t  you  try  to  get  to  know 
him  better?”  a  friend  asked  him. 
"That's  just  it,”  he  answered.  “I  don’t 
want  to  get  to  know  him  better,  be¬ 
cause  if  I  got  to  know  him.  I  might 
like  him.” 

American  pupils  deserve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  companions  on  this  shrink¬ 
ing  glol)e. 


- 1 

GiMGEBt  I 
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When  do  we  start  getting  the  $64 


dollar  questions? 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Jersey  City  Teaching  Staff  Receives  Pay  Rises 
Which  Double  Increases  Granted  For  Last  Year 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Jersey 
City  held  in  Lincoln  High 
School  on  January  19,  the 
president  of  the  Association 
read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  A.  D.  Sullivan,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education, 
announcing  that  the  mayor, 
in  conference  with  him,  had 
authorized  increases  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  for  1944- 
1945  of  $250  and  for  high 
school  teachers,  $300.  All 
other  groups  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  he  wrote,  in  the 
same  proportion  over  the  in¬ 
creases  granted  in  1943-1944. 

The  increases  granted  in 
1943-1944.  which  are  appar¬ 
ently  the  basis  upon  which 
the  proportionate  increases 
are  founded,  were  $125  for 
elementary  teachers,  $200 
for  elementary  primary  prin¬ 
cipals,  $150  for  elementary 


Camden  Children  Get 
$1,400  In  Paper  Drive 
Says  Salvage  Director 

More  than  268.681  pounds 
of  waste  paper  collected  by 
Camden  school  children  in 
the  last  three  weeks  have 
been  sold  for  $1,400,  Ernest 
Dubin,  head  of  the  Camden 
Salvage  Committee,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  He  said  Camden  is 
the  first  city  in  New  Jersey 
to  use  the  school  system  for 
collections. 

The  students  of  Yorkship 
School  led  the  drive,  with  a 
total  collection  of  53,100 
pounds.  In  runner-up  posi¬ 
tion  was  the  H.  B.  Wilson 
School. 

Each  school  may  use  the 
money  in  any  way  it  desires. 


Honored  Editorialist 
Retires  from  Newspaper 

An  editorial  writer  whose 
55,000  editorials  during  the 
last  three  decades  have  been 
a  potent  influence  on  public 
opinion  in  Union  County  will 
retire  next  month.  He  is  Ed¬ 
gar  Car>’  Markham,  chief  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal. 

Markham,  cousin  of  Edwin 
Markham,  noted  American 
poet  who  wrote  “Man  With 
A  Hoe,’’  began  the  daily 
grind  of  filling  two  or  more 
editorial  columns,  six  days  a 
week.  November  5,  1913. 

Only  once  since  then  has  the 
cloak  of  anonymity  slipped 
and  that  w'as  in  1943,  when 
he  was  awarded  the  N.  J. 
E.  A.’s  annual  medal  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  educa¬ 
tion.” 


vice  principals,  $200  for  ele¬ 
mentary  grammar  princi¬ 
pals,  $150  for  high  school 
teachers,  $200  for  high  school 
vice  principals,  $275  for  high 
school  principals,  $200  for 
supervisors,  and  $175  for  as¬ 
sistant  supervisors.  The  pro¬ 
posed  plan  will  double  each 
of  the  former  increases. 

The  increases  were  re¬ 
quested  to  meet  the  spiraling 
costs  of  living  and  to  meet 
the  competition  of  industries 
which  are  luring  teachers 
away  from  schools. 


College  Enrollments 
Drop  25%  in  1943 

This  year’s  enrollments  in 
colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  more 
than  one-quarter  below  the 
1940  peak,  according  to  a 
preliminary  enrollment  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  This  year’s 
total  of  about  1,110,500  per¬ 
sons — 608,050  men  and  502,450 
women — represents  a  decrease 
of  8  per  cent  below  last  year’s 
figures. 


Lt.  Singer  Is  Assigned 
To  Mac  Arthur's  Staff 

Lieutenant  Frank  J.  Sin¬ 
ger,  now  on  military  leave 
from  Bayonne  High  School, 
has  been  assigned  to  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Far 
East.  Lieutenant  Singer,  who 
is  the  author  of  several  ed¬ 
ucational  articles,  received 
his  master’s  degree  from 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  and  was  working  on 
his  doctorate  at  New  York 
University  when  war  inter¬ 
vened.  He  was  inducted  in 
July,  1942  and  commissioned 
at  the  Infantry  School  in 
Fort  Banning  in  1943. 


Albert  Moncrief  Dies 


Albert  Moncrief,  a  former 
president  of  the  N.J.E.A., 
died  in  Little  Falls,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  December  21,  1943. 
Mr.  Moncrief  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  retired  from 
teaching,  but  he  had  served 
as  principal  of  schools  in 
Basking  Ridge,  Wallington, 
Passaic,  Paterson,  and  Jersey 
City.  He  was  67  years  old  at 
his  death.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Trenton  Normal 
School  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


New  Jersey  Pupils  Buy 
$7,014,478  In  Bonds 

State  War  Bonds  Adminis¬ 
trator  John  E.  Manning  has 
announced  that  New  Jersey 
schools  had  raised  $7,014,478 
in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
from  September  until  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Pearl  Harbor 
day.  He  pronounced  the 
schools’  contribution  to  the 
drive  a  “splendid  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

Spargo  Leaves  Nutley; 
To  Devote  Time  to  Farm 

Nutley  Superintendent  of 
Schools  John  A.  Spargo  has 
submitted  his  resignation  to 
the  Board  of  Education  to 
become  effective  next  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  A  former  assistant 
State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Spargo  has  been 
associated  with  public  schools 
in  New  Jersey  for  the  last  38 
years. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Board, 
Mr.  Spargo  declared  that 
farming  has  long  been  his 
hobby  and  that  he  now 
wished  to  make  his  avocation 
his  major  interest  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  educational  work 
on  a  part-time  basis. 


Teacher  Associations 
Fete  Union  Lawmakers 

Union  County  legislators 
and  leaders  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
were  among  the  guests  at  the 
thirteenth  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Union  County 
Conference  of  Teacher  As¬ 
sociations  on  January  27  at 
the  Winfield  Scott  Hotel. 
Seventy-six  persons  were 
present. 

Among  the  legislators  pres¬ 
ent  were  State  Senator  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Pascoe.  Elizabeth; 
Assemblymen  Kenneth  C. 
Hand  and  Milton  A.  Feller, 
Elizabeth:  and  Assemblyman 
Clifford  P.  Case,  Rahway. 


Girls  Lead  Opposition 
As  H.  S.  Youth  Disagree 
On  Compulsory  Service 

About  half  the  high  school 
boys  of  this  country  favor 
postwar  compulsory  militiury 
service,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  public  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Student  Opinion,  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  sponsored 
by  Scholastic  Magazine.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  expressed  ap¬ 
proval,  45  per  cent  were  op¬ 
posed  and  8  per  cent  had  no 
opinion. 

Girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
rejected  the  proposal  by  an 
opposition  vote  of  59  per  cent; 
31  per  cent  of  the  girls  fav¬ 
ored  it  and  10  per  cent  had 
no  opinion.  The  combined  boy 
and  girl  vote  was  as  follows: 
52  per  cent  against,  39  for, 
and  9  no  opinion. 


Recreation  Association 
Chooses  1944  Officers 

Officers  of  the  N.  J.  Rec¬ 
reation  Teachers’  Association 
were  recently  elected  in  the 
annual  business  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  president  is  Vic- 
1  toria  Richmond  of  Newark. 

;  A  charter  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  Miss  Richmond  is 
recreation  director  of  the 
West  Side  High  School  play- 
field. 

Assisting  the  new  president 
will  be  Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Part¬ 
ridge  of  Newark,  who  was 
elected  vice  president.  An  ex¬ 
pert  on  camping,  he  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Integration  at 
Montclair  State  Teachers 
College.  Esther  Hager,  as¬ 
sistant  recreation  director  of 
the  South  Market  Street 
playground  in  Newark,  will 
serve  as  secretary;  and  Rose 
M.  Freeman,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  t  h  e  Peshine  Avenue 
Community  Center  of  New¬ 
ark,  will  act  as  treasurer. 


Fort  Lee  High  School  Portrays  Approved  Attack 
On  Juvenile  Delinquency  In  March  Of  Time  Film 


That  the  Fort  Lee  High 
School  keeps  pace  with  the 
times  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  stepped  into  a  recent 
20th  Century-Fox  March  of 
Time  release  called  “Youth 
in  a  Crisis.”  Incidents  from 
the  Fort  Lee  school  were 
portrayed  to  show  what  a 
modern  school  program  can 
do  to  combat  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

One  scene  reveals  a  stu¬ 
dent  group  with  its  sponsor, 
Mrs.  Eldon,  inspecting  the 
results  of  the  War  Bond  sell¬ 
ing  campaign.  Several  shots 
were  taken  of  the  club  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  junior  high 


school,  operating  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Bridenburg. 

Commando  training  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  gymnasium  are 
shown.  The  pictures  are  re¬ 
plete  with  action,  with  the 
boys  tackling  the  obstacles 
with  vigor  and  .skill.  The 
physical  director,  Mr.  Spence, 
does  not  appear  in  the  pic¬ 
tures,  although  his  guidance 
is  evident. 

Fort  Lee  graduates  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  have  writ¬ 
ten  congratulatory  letters,  as 
viewing  the  picture  brought 
back  to  them  memories  of 
their  high  school  days. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCAT’IONAL  REVIEW 


•  TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


“Films  are  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  developing  international  un¬ 
derstanding,”  says  Dr.  John  E.  Dugan, 
of  Haddon  Heights,  in  a  department 
which  he  conducts  in  the  January, 
1944,  Educational  Screen. 

AAA 

Howard  E.  Fehr,  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  writing  in  the  De¬ 
cember,  1943,  Teachers  College  Rec¬ 
ord,  discusses  “Mathematics  in  Pre- 
Induction  Training.”  He  suggests  cur¬ 
ricular  adaptations  and  desirable  out¬ 
comes. 

AAA 

“English  teachers  have  found  many 
ways  in  which  to  extend  their  activi¬ 
ties  into  fields  contributing  to  the  war 
effort,”  states  Max  /.  Herzherg,  of 
Weequahic  High  School,  Newark,  in 
an  article  “Pre-Induction  Work  in 
English,”  w’hich  appears  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943,  issue  of  Teachers  College 
Record. 

AAA 

Willard  B.  Spalding,  Passaic,  ex¬ 
plains  how  wise  educational  leadership 
will  make  it  possible  to  plan  “Second¬ 
ary  Eklucation  and  the  Post-War 
World”  in  the  High  School  Journal  of 
Nov.-Dee.,  1943. 


Trenton  Alumni 
Meet  In  April 

Commemorating  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  North  Jersey  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  will  meet  on  Saturday,  April 
29,  at  12:30  o’clock,  in  the  Essex 
House,  Newark. 

Annual  meetings  in  former  years 
have  always  been  held  <  early  in  March, 
and  have  usually  been  handicapped 
by  stormy  weather.  The  change  to  an 
April  date  is  expected  to  produce 
weather  conditions  more  favorable  to 
travel  and  more  attractive  as  a  setting 
for  a  “home-coming”  program. 

Featured  on  the  program  will  be  the 
showing  of  school  pictures  of  “long 
ago,”  by  Roscoe  West,  president  of  the 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 

As  in  past  years,  the  Frank  H.  Lit¬ 
tle  cup  will  he  presented  to  the  class 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  at¬ 
tendance.  The  cup,  which  honors  the 
Association’s  first  president,  has  been 
won  on  the  last  two  occasions  bv  the 
Class  of  1881. 

Miss  Ethel  Todd,  of  383  Park 
Street,  Hackensack,  is  publicity  chair¬ 
man  for  the  event. 


An  attempt  to  beautify  a  rural  class¬ 
room  and  to  make  the  beautification 
project  part  of  the  curriculum  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  WiUetta  R.  LaRoe,  Allen¬ 
dale.  in  the  February  issue  of  School 
Activities. 

AAA 

Joseph  Salzman,  Elizabeth,  uses 
"Camera  Aids  In  Building  Strong 
Bodies.”  He  explains  his  methods  in 
the  February,  1944  Nation*s  Schools. 


“A  Team  For  Everyone  And  Every¬ 
one  On  A  Team”  is  both  a  title  of  an 
article  and  a  slogan  for  Bridgeton 
High  School,  according  to  Ray  W alsh, 
who  writes  in  the  January,  194A,  issue 
of  School  Activities. 

AAA 

In  the  same  magazine  W.  F.  Bolen, 
Dunellen,  has  an  article  entitled 
“When  The  Child  Appeals  His  Mark.” 
Should  children  be  permitted  to  appeal 
their  marks? 


Americas  Teachers 
are  doing  important  work 

They're  helping  our  youngsters 
get  ready  to  carry  on  tomorrow 
...  all  that  we  are  fighting  and 
working  for  today. 


Our  teachers  are  so  much  a 
part  of  peace-time  and  our  nor¬ 
mal,  every-day  American  way 
of  living,  many  of  us  some¬ 
times  overlook  the  fact  that 
teaching  our  children  is  one  of 
our  most  important  war  jobs. 


America’s  teachers  know  this 
and  accept  this  respoQsibility 
but  we  thought  now  is  a  good 
time  to  recall  it  to  the  mind 
of  the  general  public.  And,  this 
we  are  doing  through  our 
national  advertising  media  so 
that  credit  can  go  where  credit 
is  due  — to  Today’s  teachers. 

Y.1I 


march,  1944 
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Legislative  Steering  Committee 
Makes  Recommendations 


The  N.J.E.A.  Legislative  Steering 
Committee  has  made  recommendations 
regarding  education  bills  introduced 
and  printed  to  and  including  Feb.  20. 
The  Executive  Committee  uill  act  on 
these  recommendations  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  10. 

SENATE  BILLS 

S-2  (Pascoe)  January  11 — To  extend 
for  three  years  the  provision  for 
a  bonus  to  county  and  municipal 
employees.  (Judiciary.)  February' 

4 — Signed  by  Governor.  Law — 
Chapter  6. 

S-17  (Barton)  January  24 — Provides 
method  by  which  ser\icemen  in 
present  war  may  qualify  for 
State,  county,  municipal  or  school 
district  offices  where  such  offices 
have  a  maximum  age  limit.  (Vet. 
and  Mil.  Aff.  Com.)  February 
14  —  Reported  and  read  second 
time  in  Senate  with  amendments. 
Approved. 

S-20  (Pascoe)  February  7 — Provides 
that  time  spent  in  armed  ser\dces 
or  Merchant  Marine  during  the 
war  time  by  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployees  of  State,  counties,  munici¬ 
palities  or  schools,  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  pension  funds,  shall  be 
counted  as  time  spent  in  public 
employment  for  purpose  of  calcu¬ 
lating  amount  of  pension  and  of 
years  of  service.  (Vet.  and  Mil. 
Aff.  Com.)  February  14 — Still  in 
Committee.  Approved. 

S-24  (Armstrong)  Januarv  24  —  To 
provide  that  where  a  member  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annu¬ 
ity  Fund  voluntarily  authorizes  a 
deduction  from  his  salarv  that  his 
contributions  and  benefits  shall  be 
reduced  proportionately.  (Judici¬ 
ary.)  January  24 — Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  applies  to  members 
who  voluntarily  agree  to  accept 
lower  salaries.  At  present  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  only  one  janitor.  Ap¬ 
proved. 

S-25  (Armstrong)  January  24  —  To 
regulate  the  collection  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  (Judiciary.) 
February  14 — Reported  and  read 
second  time  in  Senate.  Approved. 
S-38  (Scott I  January  31 — To  extend 
the  operation  of  the  bonus  law 
affecting  public  employees  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1947;  eliminates  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  amount  of  bonus 


where  salaries  are  over  $3,00). 

I  Municipalities.)  January  31  — 
Still  in  Committee.  Approved. 

S-47  (Farley)  January  31 — To  raise 
the  salary  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  from  $5,000  to 
$6,000.  (Judiciary.  I  February 
7 — Reported  and  read  second 
time  in  Senate.  Approved  With 
Priority. 

S-04  (  Armstrong  I  February  7  —  To 
|>ermit  local  governing  bodies  to 
pay  school  monies  in  advance  of 
the  time  and  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  now  required  by  law. 
(Education.)  February  14 — Re¬ 
ported  and  read  second  time  in 
Senate.  Approved. 

S-65  (  Armstrong)  February  7  —  To 
make  unpaid  local  school  taxes, 
including  regional  high  school 
taxes,  a  liability  against  the  cash 
on  hand  of  the  municipalities 
where  such  taxes  are  not  paid  on 
time.  (Municipalities.)  February 
7 — Still  in  Committee.  Approved. 

S-76  (Wallace)  February  7 — ^To  pro¬ 
vide  that  where  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  advertised  for  bids  for 
supplies  and  no  bid  is  submitted, 
that  the  purchase  may  be  made 
without  ‘further  advertisement. 
(  Education.)  February  7 — Still  in 
Comm  ittee.  A  pproved. 

ASSEMBLY  BILLS 

A-24  (  Doremus  i  January  24 — To  fix 
the  minimum  salaries  of  school 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Education  of  N.  J.  was 
held  on  Saturday,  February  5,  at  the 
Newark  Athletic  Club.  Helen  P.  Sut¬ 
ton  of  Jersey  City  presided  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 

The  Enrollment  Committee  reported 
574  members  for  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  and  2061  for  the  northern,  making 
a  total  of  2635  members. 

Mildred  Hardester,  New  Jersey  As¬ 
semblywoman  from  Essex  County',  re¬ 
ported,  as  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Committee,  on  passed  and  pending 
legislation. 

In  cooperation  with  Commissioner 
John  Bosshart  in  his  Character  Survey 
program,  a  conunittee  was  appointed 
under  the  Professional  Interests  (Chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Marion  Fox  of  Atlantic 


teachers  at  $1,500  per  year.  (Ju¬ 
diciary.)  January  24  —  Still  in 
Committee.  Approved  W^ith  Pri¬ 
ority. 

A-25  ( Artaserse)  January  24 — To  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  years  the  commis¬ 
sion  created  to  study  the  cause 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  (Judici¬ 
ary.)  January  24— Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  Approved. 

A-28  (Shershin)  January  24 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  religious  instruction  in 
public  schools.  (Judiciary,  l  Jan¬ 
uary  24 — Still  in  Committee.  Op¬ 
posed. 

A-51  (Muir)  January  31 — To  estab¬ 
lish  a  New  Jersey  University  un¬ 
der  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  (Ju¬ 
diciary.)  January  31  —  Still  in 
Committee.  No  Action. 

A-59  (Frazier)  February  7 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  nursery  schools. 

( Education.  (  February  7 — Still  in 
Committee.  Approved. 

A-82  (Hardester)  February  7  —  To 
provide  for  the  giving  of  certain 
information  to  the  members  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund;  prohibits  the  employment 
and  payment  of  compensation  to 
any  member  after  his  seventy-first 
birthday.  (Claims  and  Pensions.)' 
February  7 — Still  in  Committee. 
Approved  With  Priority. 

A-83  (Keim)  February  7 — ^To  fix  a 
minimum  salary  for  school  teach¬ 
ers  at  $1,500  a  year.  (Judiciary.) 
February  7 — Still  in  Committee. 
Approved. 

A-89  (  Doremus)  February  7 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  retirement  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  employed  as 
{Continued  on  Page  177 1 


Cit\ .  to  set  forth  the  role  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  developing  character. 

Lena  Porreca  and  Mrs.  Mary  Stock 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  all-day 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Radio  Council 
of  New  Jersey  to  be  held  at  the  Essex 
House,  Newark,  on  March  9. 

Charles  A.  Philhower,  president  of 
the  N.J.E.A..  has  made  Miss  Sutton 
a  member  of  the  Program  Committee 
for  the  third  annual  spring  confer¬ 
ence  of  local  and  county  teacher  as¬ 
sociations,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
N'.J.E..\.  and  the  N.  J.  Council  of 
Teacher  Organizations. 

Resignations  from  the  Executive 
Committee  were  accepted  from  Louise 
Vollmer,  Jersey  City,  and  May  Smith, 
Trenton.  New  members  from  Mercer 
and  Hudson  Counties  will  be  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  terms. 


Classroom  Teachers’  Enrollment  Grows 
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NEW  JERSEY  EOUCAtIoNAL  REVIEW 


Never  before  have  books  functioned 
so  fully  in  the  life  of  America— 


Today  textbooks  are  the  essential  tools  of  education. 
This  is  especially  true  because  of  accelerated  courses 
and  shortage  of  teachers.  Books  are  essential  today  to 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces  preparing  men  for  combat . . . 
They  will  be  essential  tomorrow  as  guides  in  the  post-war 
world  . . .  And  material  to  produce  them  must  be  available. 


IN  cooperation  with  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers  we  are  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  best  books  possible  under 
wartime  conditions.  To  the  teachers 
all  over  the  country,  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  through  college, 
who  are  doing  such  a  magnificent 


job  in  helping  to  win  the  war,  we  say : 
Remember  that  many  of  our  ma¬ 
terials  as  well  as  our  skilled  workers 
are  on  the  fighting  fronts.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  books  may  vary  a  little  from 
pre-war  standards.  Remember  that 
delays  are  sometimes  unavoidable. 


Remember  to  ordir  your  textbooks  early  . . . 

The  Holliston  Milk 


Book  Cloth  Manufacturers 


“PtUenaoK  ‘PncAettU 


ITS  CASE 


The  Teachers’  Association  of  Paterson  appeared  be¬ 
fore  its  Board  of  Education  on  January  13,  seeking 
measures  to  alleviate  the  economic  distress  among  teach¬ 
ers.  The  justice  of  its  claims  inspired  the  following 
editorial  in  The  Paterson  News. 

A  Proper  Survey  of  the  School  System  Should  Lead  to  a 

Fair  Adjustment  of  the  Serious  Teacher  Problem 

Teachers  appearing  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  last  night  painted  a  dismal  and  doleful  pic¬ 
ture  of  educational  prospects  with  their  portrayal  of  the 
low  estate  of  the  morale  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  system.  Economic  stress  has  lowered  their  ambitions 
and  their  work -efficiency  to  a  dangerously  low  ebb,  spokes¬ 
men  told  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Unquestionably  the  teachers  have  been  hard  hit  by 
the  depression.  T^ey  are  in  the  field  of  the  vast  army  of 
white  collar  workers  whose  salaries  are  pegged  and  have 
remained  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  costs  of  living.  With  alluring  wages  being  paid,  of 
course  temporarily  and  only  for  the  duration  by  pri¬ 
vate  industries  working  on  war  contracts,  they  have 
found  themselves  outstripped  by  men  and  women  of  lit¬ 
tle  education,  who  have  not  spent  long  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  careers,  and  who  now  live  in  comparative  luxury 
by  contrast  with  those  who  have  made  a  lifetime  job  of 
teaching. 

The  teachers’  spokesmen  last  night — and  for  a  wel¬ 
come  change  these  spokesmen  were  temperate  and  re¬ 
strained — told  a  story  of  breakdown  of  morale  and  of 
ambitions  among  them;  how  they  no  longer  can  give 
attention  to  extracurricular  studies;  how  because  they 
must  look  to  outside  sources  for  additional  revenue,  they 
cannot  spend  extra  time  with  students  at  a  time  when 
this  outside  instruction  is  so  vital;  how  they  have  been 
obliged  to  forego  their  follow-up  studies  and  their  civic 
activities  for  the  same  reason;  how  their  outlook  on  the 
profession  has  changed  because  they  feel  they  are  not 
being  commensurately  compensated. 

It  doesn’t  require  a  skilled  investigator  to  realize 
that  the  educational  system  has  been  hard  hit  by  wartime 
conditions.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  all  business  has 
been  similarly  affected  by  the  draft  and  by  calls  of  war 
plants.  The  school  system  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
the  bulwark  of  the  future.  What  we  do  with  our  young 
ones  in  the  schools  today  will  be  reflected  in  their  later 
activities  in  life.  Neglect  them  today  and  we  pay  the 
price  in  the  paucity  of  good  material  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship  later  when  they  grow  to  maturity. 

For  a  long  time,  the  teachers’  cause  in  Paterson  was 
mishandled  and  abused  by  their  own  leaders  whose  bluff, 
bluster  and  bravado,  and  whose  irritating  approach  cre¬ 
ated  an  understandable  resentment  on  the  part  of  Mayor 
Furrey  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  thoroughly  surveyed  and  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  taken  before  it  falls  into  such  a  low  estate  that 
irreparable  harm  is  done  to  the  entire  structure. 

There  is  definite  room  for  improvement  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  and  The  News  is  confident  that  Mayor 
Furrey,  who  already  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  that  past  administrations  did  not  do,  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  investigate  and  appraise  the  situation 
and  move  expeditiously  to  correct  manifest  injustices  and 
start  the  cycle  of  improved  morale  so  badly  needed. 


excellence 

IN  DESIGN  AND  COMFORT 


6?3  Bodi-Ktst  Chairs 


(:4i  Autmhly  Chairs 


IMMEDIATE  NEEDS 


are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  provide  these 
W  three  types  of  chairs,  which  fill  a  wide  range  of 
school  requirements  with  beauty,  comfort  and  long- 
lasting  serviceability.  Developed  by  American  Seat- 
ing  Company  from  the  best  non-critical  materials, 
these  chairs  are  now  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  No.  633  Bodi-Rest  Chair,  with  upholstered 
seat,  is  ideal  for  school  auditoriums  and  assembly 
halls,  sturdily  constructed  of  selected  hard  woods 
and  bonded  plywood.  The  deep  spring-arch  seat  con¬ 
forms  to  the  body,  providing  maximum  comfort. 
Made  in  two  and  three  chair  units  with  folding  seats. 

The  No.  674  Folding  Chair  and  the  No.  643  As¬ 
sembly  Chair,  both  all  wood,  are  comfortable  and 
practical.  Universal  Tables,  with  which  they  can 
be  used,  are  available  in  various  sizes.  All  may  be 
purchased  without  priorities — at  reasonable  ptices. 


Q^ffneucm  Sealmff  (ompantj 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

ia  i»i  iii.if 

Manufoc*uters  of  Theotre,  Auditorium,  School,  Church,  Tronsportotton  ond  Stadium  Seoting 
Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  in  Prirtcpol  Cities 
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NEW  JERSEY  E  D  U  C  A  TJ  O  N  A  L  REVIEW 


REGULATIONS  for  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee,  February  15,  1944 

County  Elections -October,  1944 


\r  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
appoint  a  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  of  five  members  in  any  county  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  active  membership  in  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  of 
1^50  or  less.  In  counties  where  the 
total  active  membership  exceeds  1,250, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250,  or  ma¬ 
jor  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bers.  School  districts  with  250  or  more 
active  members  of  the  Association 
shall  have  one,  and  only  one.  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Elections  Committee 
for  each  250  members,  or  major  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  The  county  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  call  all  meetings  of  the  County 
Elections  Committee,  and  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and  fur¬ 
nish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  according  to  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  and  shall  employ  such  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as 
may  be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

II.,  Nominations  of  County  Represent- 

ativos  to  the  Stote  Nominating 
Z  Committee,  Executive  Committee 

and  Delegate  Assembly 

A.  Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Conunittee  consisting  of  five 
members  in  any  county  having  a  total 
active  membership  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  of  1,250  or  less. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active  mem¬ 
bership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be 
one  member  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  active  members.  School 
districts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  each  250 
members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 

march,  1944 


shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
EUections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  or  from  the  count>’ 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of 
any  such  approved  county  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  bv  formal  action,  designate 
the  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  members  of  the  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Elections  Committee  at 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Office.  Such  requests  for  approval  of 
county  organizations  must  be  made 
not  later  than  May  5,  1944. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county, 
no  county  education  association  or  or¬ 
ganization  is  approved  as  noted  above, 
then  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 


mittee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  County  Ejections  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  election  to  these  offices  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  who, 
in  turn,  shall  report  such  nominations 
to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  Office,  in  accordance  with  a  calen¬ 
dar  that  will  be  set  up  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  pe¬ 
tition  may  be  made  for  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by 
not  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  the 
{Continued  on  Page  174) 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  that  account  for  the 

enthusiastic  acceptance  of 

r— LEARNING  ARITHMETIC 

I  .  by  LENNES,  ROGERS,  and  TRAVER 

I  1.  A  simple  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic — clear 

—  and  concise  explanations,  short  and  understandable  problems — a 

- 1  feature  welcomed  by  both  teachers  and  pnpils. 

I  2.  A  problem  development  that  reallv  teaches  nnnils  to  “THINK 

-I  BEFORE  nCURING.” 

I  3.  More  exercises  and  related  problems  than  any  other  series. 

- -  4.  A  workable  plan  for  prevention  of  toeaknestes,  rather  than  a 

I  complicated,  theoretical,  diagnostic  and  remedial  program. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS,  221  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3 
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County  Elections— coni. 


county  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  fS)  school 
districts  in  the  county  provided,  how¬ 
ever. 

Cal  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  w’ith  at  least  five 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least 
five  school  districts  in  the 
county  shall  be  sufficient  on  any 
petition,  and  provided  further. 

■  h '  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  .\s- 
s^ociation.  nominations  for  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Delegate  As- 
semblv  may  be  made,  from  any 
such  district,  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  ten  flO)  per  cent  of 
the  active  membership  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  that  local  school'  district. 

2.  .\11  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 

dependent  nominations  must  be  made 
on  petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by 
the  State  Elections  Committee.  Indi¬ 
vidual  petitions  must  carry  affirmations 
that  each  nominee  and  each  petitioner 
is  an  active  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  The  County 
Elections  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  validity  of  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  county  elections  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  procedures  noted 
below  so  that  announcement  of  such 
plans  mav  be  available  for  publication 
no  later  than  September  1.5,  1944. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  .Assemblv 
during  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county 
nominees  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
September  15.  1944. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi- 
naii.-ig  Committee  for  a  term  of 
one  year  shall  be  elected  in  alter¬ 
nate  years. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  ( term  three  years 
from  close  of  1944  Convention), 


to  succeed  any  present  county 
member  whose  term  expires  in 
1944  or  for  the  unexpired  term  if 
the  office  otherwise  becomes  va¬ 
cant. 

3.  .\11  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  whose  terms  expire  at 
the  close  of  the  1944  .\nnual 
Convention  (term  two  years)  or 
for  the  unexpired  term  if  the 
office  otherwise  becomes  vacant. 
Members  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  are  county  representatives 
and  must  be  elected  on  a  county- 
w  ide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  the  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 


tee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly  in  those  counties 
where  elections  to  this  office  are  to 
be  held  in  accordance  with  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  must  be  presented 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  no  later  than  5:00 
P.  M.  on  October  6.  1944.  Blank  forms 
for  individual  petitions  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured  on  24  hours  notice  from  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

E.  County  elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  16,  at  such 
places  and  on  such  dates  for  each 
county  as  the  President  of  the  .New 
iConliuued  on  Page  179) 


TO  TEACHERS  WHO  HEED 

PERSONAL  LOANS 


How  to  borrow  $100— $200— $300  on  your  salary 

WOULD  $100  or  $200  extra  cash  relieve 
you  of  your  money  problems?  House¬ 
hold  Finance  service  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  help  teachers  meet  emergencies. 


Many  canvenient  payment  plans 

If  you  have  a  steady  position  you  may  bor¬ 
row  the  cash  you  need  simply  and  privately. 
You  may  even  obtain  your  loan  and  make 
your  pavmients  by  mail.  No  security,  no 
salary  assignment,  no  endorser  is  required. 


nnd  her*  the  cosh  lean  you  need 


Cheese  Year  Menthly  Payment  Her* 


J' 

3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

3 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

J25 

50 

■5 

$8-5 

n.5i 

26.26 

S  6.65 

13.29 

19.94 

1  9.08 
13.62 

$  6.97 

10.46 

S  5.71 
8.57 

t  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

'  200 

"0.0^ 

53.16 

.36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

j  250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.8T 

28.56 

24.37 

,  300 

105  f)4 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  ptiymentsare  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments 

include  charges  at  the  rate  _  ^ 

of  2ti7c  ix-r  month  on  y 

fRESIOEM.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CONPORATION 


unpaid  ralances. 

-ERSEY 


School  authorities  are  never  questioned 
about  your  credit.  We  lend  merely  on  youi 
promise  to  repay. 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthly 
instalments  up  to  twelve.  We  have  many 
payment  plans  to  fit  our  service  to  your 
needs.  Choose  the  payment  plan  that  suits 
you  best.  If  you  borrow  $100  and  repay 
in  six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each, 
the  cost  of  your  loan  is  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a 
$50  loan  repaid  in  three  monthly  instalments 
of  $17.51  each  is  only  $2.53.  The 
sooner  you  repay  your  loan  the  less 
it  costs.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  You  pay  nothing  more,  .^pply 
for  your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  office.  ()T  send  the  handy 
coupon  for  full  information  about 
our  “loans  by  mail"  service. 

Hausahald  guides 
used  as  texts 

Household’s  booklets  on  money 
management  and  better  buyman- 
ship  give  hundreds  of  practical 
suggestions  for  wise  buying  and 
spending.  These  booklets  are 
widely  used  in  home  economics 
classes  as  study  and  reference 
texts.  .Ask  for  free  sample  copies. 


PERSONAL  LOANS  S20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


'  ESTABLISMCD  liTS 


cstarusmcd  tt7e 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITICS 

Camden  — 4th  Floor. 

Broad  way  •  Stevens 
Bldg.,  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
License  No.  641 


8th  n..  W.  JerRcy  Tr. 
Bldg..  Pb.:  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

E^xsabetb— 7th  FI.. 
.Alliender  Bids 
Hh.:  F:iizalieth  4  4343 
License  No.  6fi7 
Post  Office  Zone  4 


Hackensack— 6th  Fl.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2*3643 
License  No.  6S6 
Jersey  City  — 5th  FI., 
Jersey  Jri.  Bldg.. 

Phone:  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  So.  643 
Post  Office  Zone  6 
Newark  — 4tb  FI.. 

Nat’l  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  2H9 
Post  Office  Zone  2 


Orange— 2nd  FI.. 

Main  &  Day  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
license  No.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 
Paterson— 2nd  FI., 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 
Post  Office  Zone  1 


PaMTu  Amhoy — 6th  Ft.. 
Perth  Amljoy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Wi.:  Perth  Amtjoy  4  344C 
Ltcense  No.  691 
Teentoh— 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg.,  28  W.  Sute 
Ph.:  Trenton  51.58 
License  No.  660 
Post  Office  Zone  8 
Union  City — 2nd  FI., 
3600  Bergefiline  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


Cali  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  o^ce  or  mail  tkts  coupon  to  nearest  ojfice.  All  negottottons  can  be  completed  by  ma$l. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APTLICATION  BLANK— Mail  thu  coupm  whether  you  with  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come.in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  ia  wanted,  ttate  amount  desired 
Household  Finance  Corporation  _  Nam* 

(Mail  to  nearest  office — addresses  above) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure :  Address . 

■‘How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan."  I  . 

understand  this  request  places  me  under  ’’ . 

no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan.  Amount  I  wssk  Is  korrom  S . for . . . .  UoolU 
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Some  day  this  war  will  be  won  by  America  and  her  Allies. 

Our  first  duty  meanwhile  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  war.  This  we  are  doing, 

The  going  hasn’t  always  been  easy  or  comfortable.  We  believe 
you  understand  the  reasons,  and  we  appreciate  your  patience, 
your  good-humored  acceptance  of  inconvenience. 

And  we’d  like  you  to  know  our  ideas  of  comfort  and  style  go  far  beyond 
what  we’re  able  to  offer  today.  That’s  why  we  print  the  picture  below. 

It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we’d  like  to  serve  you — how  we’re 
looking  and  planning  ahead  right  now  to  make  future 

railroad  travel  a  thrillingly  pleasant  experience.  AS  SO 

It  can’t  be  done  all  at  once.  It  will  take  money  AMIRICi 

and  time.  ALL  SNM 

But  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Our  goal  is 
to  give  future  America  the  finest  transportation 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 


I 


March,  1944 
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Not  KACHEK  intereshMl  in  prufeH^ional  advancement  Hliuuld  overlook 
the  iinportanee  of  placement  service  rendered  by  private  agencies.  For 
over  one  hundred  years  they  have  played  a  great  part  in  supplying  schools 
with  well-trained,  qualified  teachers. 

AEI.  memhers  helieve  that  the  head  of  the  ^  MC  was  right  when  he  said, 
'"It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  teachers  to  continue  teaching,  despite  the  lure 
of  service  on  other  fronts  and  despite  the  lure  of  higher  wages.” 
Teachers  are  urged  to  use  their  influence  with  capable  youth  to  enter 
the  teaching  ]>rofession  and  to  secure  the  return  of  good  teachers  so  as 
to  maintain  schools  at  the  best  possible  level. 

Administrators  arc  assured  of  our  full  cooperation  to  help  main¬ 
tain  a  staff  of  good  teachers.  If  our  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  then  the  role  of  the  teachers  these  days  is  a  great  one  and 
an  essential  one. 


II.  R.  SCICKK.  I*r..i>ri.t..r  KST.VBLISHKI)  IlM't  MISS  W.  \VII,I,I.\MS.  Manager 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Kt'gistrat  ion  Korin  on  Koquest  500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Write  Department  “J” 
“The  rtinost  tViiirtesy  at  All  Tiiiiefi — Senice  tJnexc*elled** 

MeiiilM'i-  National  a\ssiK*iatioii  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1KX9  Telephone  B.  F.  Mannion  i 

:{|  I’nion  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Alconquin  4-175<i  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannion  >  Managers 
(Broadway  at  16th  Street)  Home  Phone,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  4776-J  ) 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home,  where 
you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  interest  is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they 
be  great  or  small.  We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


Q  Q  W  A  1^  Teachers  Bureau 

Olv  I  I  711-13  WITHERSPOON  BLDG.  ouUtanding 

.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  placement  and  counselling  services 

Thou.  B.  R.  Briinnl 

MaiiafferK  I'eninipnrl'rr  IJi.t  to  both  beginning  and  experi¬ 

enced  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states.  Constant  demand  for  teachers  throughout  the  year 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

62nd  Year 

l3U't  Flatiron  Building  (‘13rd  Street  and  .7th  Avenue)  New  York  Id,  N.  Y. 

E.  I..  GBEGG,  Mgr. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Trarhers'  Agencies 
New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

866  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


TEACHEIRS  NEEDED— ALXi  KINDS,  splendid  opportunities  are  preseiiting  themselves 
and  you  should  take  ailvantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
needed  so  vou  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  64th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

J/ember  o/  .\ulionnl  AKiiotiatiijn  o]  Trnchrrn'  Ar/encicn 
Established  1898  .Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Proprietor 

Algonquin  4-7067  ■?»  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


A  complete  N.A.T.A.  Membership  List  can  be  secured  from  above  Agencies 


References  For 

School  Libraries  and 
Audio-Visual  Aids 

By  Marguerite  Kirk  and 
Roberta  Bishop  Freund 

All  Children  Linten.  Gordon,  Dorothy. 
George  W,  Stewart,  Inc.,  1942.  $1.50. 

A  plea  to  parents,  educators,  and 
broadcasters  to  use  radio  as  a  means 
of  teaching  our  children  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Basic  Book  Collection  for  Elementary 
Grades.  A.  L.  A.-N.  E.  A.-N.  C.  T,  E. 
Joint  Committee,  1943.  $2.00. 

This  is  the  revised  edition  of  Graded 
List  of  Books  for  Children.  “Teachers, 
librarians  and  specialists  throughout 
the  country  collaborated  to  produce 
this  basic  list  for  a  well-rounded  ele¬ 
mentary  school  collection.  Each  title 
is  carefully  described,  its  appeal,  its 
grade  level  and  its  difficulty  clearly 
indicated.” 

Bibliography  of  Visual  Aids  for  Pre- 
Induction  Training.  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Division  of  Visual  Aids 
for  War  Training,  1943. 

An  aid  to  the  teacher  of  pre-induc¬ 
tion  courses  in  these  fields:  electricity, 
machines,  shop  work,  radio,  automo¬ 
tive  mec’hanics.  jire-flighl  aeronautics, 
and  physical  fitness. 

Book  Selection  for  Secondary  School 
Libraries.  Heaps,  W.  A.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  1942.  $2.50. 

“.  .  .  a  basic  guide  in  selection  prob¬ 
lems  as  found  in  the  average  secondary 
school  with  average  adolescent  read- 
ers. 

Short  Cuts  to  Information.  Brown, 
Zaidee.  H.  W.  Wilson.  1943.  25^. 

A  list  of  printed  aids  for  librarians 
and  teachers. 


JAYSON  CAMPS  s: 

following:  Swimming.  Riding;  Sailing:  "V" 
Gardens  and  Nature:  Tennis:  Crafts;  Kitchen 
and  Dining  Room  Supervisor:  Kindergarten; 
Head.  Girls'  Camp;  General  Counselor: 
Handyman. 

Apply  now  to; 

Alfred  R.  Ja)(8on,  Maplewood.  N.  J. 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
Especially  New  York  State 
ff'rite  for  Registration  Form 


THE  CARY  TEACHERS  AGENa 
OF  BOSTON 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Manager 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Maos.  Tel.  Laf.  7158 

Member  National  Association  of 
Teachers’  Agencies 

I  Not  connected  with  any  other  agency) 
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Legislation— cont. 


teachers  in  public  schools  after 
twenty  years  of  service.  (Judici¬ 
ary.)  February  7 — Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  Corrects  veteran  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1943  by  giving  s(;hool  em¬ 
ployees  benefit  of  the  Act.  Ap¬ 
proved  With  Priority. 

A-92  (Howell)  February  14 — To  give 
the  Civil  Service  Commission 
power  to  modify  “removal”  pen¬ 
alty  of  county,  municipal  and 
school  district  employees.  (Civil 
Service.)  February  l4 — Still  in 
Committee.  Approved. 

A-121  (Muir)  February  14— To  au¬ 
thorize  the  Commissioner  of  La¬ 
bor  to  permit  boys  over  the  age 
of  14  to  be  employed  in  bowling 
alleys  under  certain  conditions. 
(Social  Welfare.)  February  14 — 
Still  in  Committee.  Opposed. 

A-148  (Doremus)  February  14  —  To 
provide  where  school  teachers  are 
charged  with  inefficiency,  etc., 
they  shall  be  served  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  stating  the  nature  of  the 
charge  and  at  the  trial  legal  rules 
of  evidence  shall  be  followed; 
places  a  two-year  statute  of  lim¬ 
itations  on  such  charges.  (Judi¬ 
ciary.)  February  14  —  Still  in 
(]i»nnnittee.  Approved  With  Pri¬ 
ority. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

jor  Teachers 

THIRTY.FOURTH  YEAR 
Begins  Monday,  June  36th 
Qotes  Friday,  August  4th 
Temple  University  presents  a  complete 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  34th  Summer  Session  for 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  credits  for  certi- 
hcation,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  is  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
The  regular  University  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  addition  to  its  educational 
advantages,  the  University— and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  environs— offer  many 
cultural  recreational  opportunities.  You'll 
tmjoy  spending  a  Summer  in  Philadelphia: 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Philadelphia 

• 

TRrrE  lor  iUeutratad  hoohlel  which  de- 
icrihes  the  many  advantages  of  the  Temple 
Sommer  Session  for  19^  Address  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  Broad  and  Montgomery 
Avenoe,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J 


Education,  Industry 
Confer  At  Bridgeton 

Ktiscoc  L,  West,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Trenton,  and  Walter  D.  Fuller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
at  Philadelphia,  addressed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  Cumberland  County  ed¬ 
ucators  and  industrialists  at  a  dinner 
t:onference  at  Bridgeton  High  School 
on  the  evening  of  February  9.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  was  “The 
Problem  of  Making  the  Home  Front 
Contribute  Most  Effectively  to  Win¬ 
ning  the  War”.  The  success  of  the 
deliberations  was  marked  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  to  meet  at  three- 
week  intervals  in  other  communities 
in  the  county,  the  next  meeting  to  be 
at  Vineland. 

Co-chairmen  were  Lawrence  M. 
Kimball,  vice  president,  Kimball  and 
Prince  Lumber  Company  at  Vineland, 
and  G.  Edward  McComsey,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Millville. 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRE.NTON,  NEW  .IER.SEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
llOFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTOCK,  Manager 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  day  in  the  year. 
We  are  placing  readily  teachers  released  from  the  services. 

Kingiley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


GIVE  YOUR 
DOLLARS  MORE 


I  ODAY,  more  than  ever,  you  wani  to  gel 
llie  greuteiil  value  out  of  every  dollar  of 
your  inrome! 

Unforeseen  sirknetts  and  accident  ex¬ 
penses  ran  run  into  hundreds  of  dollars. 
But,  when  yon  have  T.P.U.  protection, 
these  expenses  are  covered  at  low  cost.  For 
less  than  10c  a  day  you  ran  enjoy  the 
security  of  the  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate. 

Here’s  the  “paying  power”  of  your  P-H 
dollars-  S5.3.S  per  day  for  hospital  confine¬ 
ment.  either  sickness  or  accident,  including 
the  first  day;  $2.'i.00  per  week  for  confining 
sickness  or  «|uarantine;  $12.50  per  week  for 
convalescence  or  non-confining  sickness; 
$25.00  per  week  for  total  disability;  physi¬ 
cian's  hill  lip  to  $25.00  for  non-disahliiig 
injury. 

Find  out  how  much  the  few  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  T.P.U.  protection  will  benefit  you. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


/ 


I  /.irt  cer 


I  th« 

I  iVnn'* 

I 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

I  By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

I  Secretary,  Teachers'  Tension  and  Annuity  Fund 


The  pension  article  this  month  is  a 
direct  reply  to  a  direct  question. 

Question — Why  should  /  name  a 
beneficiary? 

Answer  —  The  law  requires  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  return,  with 
3[/>%  interest,  the  accumulated  con¬ 
tributions  of  a  member  who  dies  be¬ 
fore  retirement — to  return  these  sav¬ 
ings  to  a  beneficiary  with  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  member,  a 
nomination  of  whom  has  been  filed 
by  the  member  with  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  or  to  the  legal  representative  of 
the  estate  of  the  member. 

When  any  person  dies,  the  things  of 
which  he  was  possessed  fall  into  three 
classifications:  Real  estate,  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  his  general  personal 
estate,  and  the  personal  property 
which  he  has  arranged  to  have  paid 
to  a  beneficiary  named  in  his  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  in  his  application  for 
enrollment  or  membership  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  or  by  special  nomination 
filed  with  these  organizations. 

The  real  estate  and  the  personal 
property  in  the  general  estate  will  be 
payable  to  the  executor  under  a  will 
or  to  the  administrator  who  must 
qualify  in  the  office  of  the  Surrogate 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  all  of 
the  assets  of  the  general  personal  es¬ 
tate  and  to  distribute  them  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  an  un probated  will 
or  in  accord  with  the  intestate  laws  of 
the  State,  which  establish  the  right  of 
various  relatives  to  property  of  the 
deceased. 

Payment  Is  Made  Direct 

When  the  claim  of  a  beneficiary  is 
honored  by  an  insurance  company  or 
by  the  pension  fund,  payment  is  made 
directly  to  that  beneficiary  without 
waiting  for  or  requiring  the  probating 
of  a  will  or  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator.  The  effect  of  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  such  a  heneficiary  is  to 
remove  a  particular  asset  from  the 
general  personal  estate  so  that  it  may 
be  paid  directly  and  without  delay  to 
ihe  person  named  by  the  deceased. 

The  State  requires  the  imposing  and 
collecting  of  a  transfer  inheritance  tax 


on  properties  whose  title  passes  to  an¬ 
other  by  the  death  of  the  owner  within 
the  State.  The  tax  is  levied  on  the 
amount  or  appraised  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  transferred.  The  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Law 
specifically  exempts  from  the  payment 
of  any  State  tax  any  of  the  benefits 
provided  in  our  law. 

Money  Passes  Free  Once 
The  effect  of  these  various  statutes 
upon  our  settling  of  death  claims  is 
that  no  payment  which  we  make  to  an 
executor,  administrator,  or  beneficiary 
is  subject  to  tax,  it  being  exempt  un¬ 
der  our  own  enabling  act,  and  the  tax 
being  imposed  upon  the  passing  of 
money.  The  administrator  or  execu¬ 
tor,  having  collected  all  of  the  assets 
of  the  deceased,  then  distributes  them 
to  the  heirs  under  the  will  or  the  next 
of  kindred  under  the  intestate  laws. 
This  distribution  is  subject  to  State 
transfer  inheritance  tax.  A  member’s 
savings  reach  their  ultimate  des¬ 
tination  with  one  passing  of 
money  free  of  tax  if  a  beneficiary 
has  been  named.  But  the  same 
savings  are  subject  to  tax  if  they 
reach  their  ultimate  destination 
through  the  hands  of  an  admin¬ 
istrator  or  executor. 


Don’t  you  think  I  need  Vitamin  B 
tablets,  or  something,  Mother? 


Bradley's 

vnu.TOHI  * 


Dougall  Appoints 
Post-war  Committee 

John  B.  Dougall,  president  of  the 
N.  J.  Adult  Education  Council,  has 
appointed  a  post-war  planning  com¬ 
mittee  comprising  Harry  L.  Steams, 
Woodbury,  chairman;  Robert  Foose, 
Leo  Etzkom,  Mrs.  William  F.  Little, 
Mrs.  R.  J.  McDonald,  Kenneth  B. 
White,  and  J.  Keith  Torbert.  The  mem¬ 
bers  represent  various  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  public  schools,  libraries, 
community  adult  schools,  and  citizen¬ 
ship  classes. 

The  committee  anticipates  an  aug¬ 
mented  program  of  adult  education 
after  the  war. 


^  A  VICTORY  BOX 
FOR  THE  SAME  FINK 
BRADLEY  COLORS 


NOTE  THESE  FEATURES: 

m  Removable  Wooden  Tray 

Keeps  the  box  clean  and  dry  while  set 
is  in  use. 

Serves  as  Palette 

Wooden  tray  may  be  used  as  a  palette. 
Non-absorbent.  Easily  cleaned. 

[3]  They  Store  Better 

The  wooden  tray  gives  the  set  sturdi¬ 
ness.  Can’t  collapse  in  storage. 


Bradley's  No-Roll  Crayons 

One  flat  side  prevents  rolling  off  desk. 
Eight  popular  colors,  4  inches  long,  hard 
in  texture,  yet  free  from  grit.  .^Iso  put 
up  in  sixteen-stick  boxes. 

Order  from  your  school  art  supply  dcaUr 


MILTON  BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


74  PARK  STREET,  Springfield  2.  MatsachuietU 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York 
811  Wabaih  Avenue.  Chicago  5.  Illinois 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


County  Elections— cont. 


Jersey  Education  Association  or  a  per¬ 
son  designated  by  him  shall  name. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from 
any  county  election,  and  its  decisions 
shall  be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selec  ted  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  no  elec¬ 
tion  in  that  county  shall  be  held,  and 
the  County  Elections  Committee  of 
that  county  shall  declare  the  election 
of  the  nominated  slate. 

IV.  PROCEDURES  FOR  COUNTY 
ELECTIONS— OCTOBER,  1944 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  l)e  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to 
be  published  in  an  elections  issue  of 
the  Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and 
of  independent  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion,  properly  received  by  the  county 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com-_ 
mittee,  will  be  published  by  counties 
in  an  elections  issue  of  the  Official 
News  Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the  poll  book  be¬ 
fore  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1944-1945  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote 
at  any  county  election. 


An  Indispensable  New  Book 
For  Library  and  Class  Use 


'Hew! 


hir  Hi»li  Hrinnils 


PACKARD  -  OVERTOJV- WOOD 

OUR 

AIR  AGE 
WORLD 

ut  Global  Geography 


"A  most  en-  fM 
riching  addi-  VI 
fion  to  theU 
school  libra-  ■ 
ly,  for  both! 
k  teacher  and 
X  student** 


40,000  concise  biographies  of  noted  men  and 
women  of  all  countries  —  historical  and  con¬ 
temporary  —  from  every  field  of  human  ac- 
Uvity,  pre^nted  within  the  covers  of  a  single 
volume,  with  name  pronunciations.  Library 
ouckram,  thumb-notch  indexed.  $6.50. 

Write /or  descriptive  circular  to  Department  9 

G-  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SprinifMd  2,  Mass. 


cCUUnct  cUfuvttifftc 

from  all  former  presentations  of  geography,  this 
one  projects  the  study  of  nations  and  peoples 
today  wholly  from  the  modem  global  concept  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  the  modem  geography  needed  to  equip 
young  Americans  to  live  in  our  changing  world, 
where  airplane  and  radio  have  revolutionized 
our  concepts  of  trade,  transportation,  centers  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  human  relations. 


ifu  imwrw) . 


March,  1944 
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'rile  following  are  fellow 
members  who  have  entered  the 
services  of  our  country  since 
September  1,  1943: 

Berof.n  County 
Ho-Ho-Kus 

illiam  II.  Risser 

Riiki.in(;'ion  County 
Burlington  City 
Hazel  Metcalf 

Ksskx  County 
Belleville 

Charles  F.  Schultz 
pMst  Orange 

Samuel  C.  Grant 
Albin  J.  Leeson 
James  E.  Picken 
George  C.  Sliotwell 
Melvin  C.  Shuttleswortli 
Robert  Thomson 
Norman  E.  Whitten 
Montclair 
(JIarence  Anderson 
Alberta  V.  Arenlzen 
Joseph  F.  Bonelli 
Albert  J.  Ciccone 
Pat  N.  Ferrucci 
William  C.  Heugh 


Dorothy  E.  Loudenbeck 
Madeline  McGinnis 
Rosalie  A.  Voight 
Raymond  Wood 
North  Caldwell 

Herbert  W.  McDavit 
N  Utley 

Joseph  H.  Vollmer 

Gi.oucestf.r  County 
Pauhboro 
(ieorge  Bond 
Eugene  Collins 
Vivien  Feige 
Bernard  Rider 
James  Ross 
A.  Ray  Wilkerson 

Hudson  County 
Bayonne 

John  Connelly 
Daniel  Fitzpatrick 
Charles  Koren 
Stewart  Moir 
Andrew  Orlowsky 
Abraham  Sachs 
Samuel  Sigelman 
Philip  Tepper 
Hoboken 

Christopher  Bohhe 
Frederick  H.  Haus«*r 


Ernest  Meyer 
Edward  Stickel 
Elizabeth  Welir 
North  Bergen 
Charles  Meany 
Union  City 

Marion  Clayton 
Doris  Coles 
.Sidney  Rosenthal 
.Arnold  Ruegg 
Harlan  llmansky 
lUest  New  York 
Helen  A.  Brosmer 

Monmouth  County 
Manasquan 

Mathew  L.  Ciricolo 
Thomas  J.  Ciricolo 
Edwin  Creasy 
Magee  Granville 
Henry  Hunt 
William  Hunt 
Carl  Maisch 
Carleton  Mickelsen 
William  Schrampf 
F.  Barton  .Smock 
Mrs.  Grace  'Fay lor 
Nathaniel  Tischler 
Alfred  Trout 
Myron  Turner 
Dorothy  Van  Artsdalen 


Morris  County 
Boonton 

Harvey  S.  Cole 
OuFAN  County 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
John  L.  Pahst 
Pvssvk;  County 
Clifton 

Arthur  W.  Benson 
John  W'illiam  Dohol 
Sai.em  County 
Salem  City 
Charles  J.  Stout 
St>MERSFT  County 

Bridgewater  Township 
Clara  Hill 
Aubrey  Kemper 
Harold  Krechovitz 
Malcolm  Roszel 
Union  County 
Elizabeth 

F.  W.  Kirkleski 
•  C.  J.  l-ongacre 
Robert  Fuse 
Rudolf  .Sandmeier 
Christine  Viczas 
Summit 

R(diert  Andrus 


Due  to  Curtailment  in  the  Use  of  Book  Paper 
Impact  of  War  on  Textbooks 
Expected  to  Grow  More  Serious 
('ausinp:  Shortage  of  textbooks 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

meet  the  present  crisis  as  in  1898  and  1914  by  making  Imoks 
Now  in  Use  last  one  to  three  years  longer 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


.\11I.ES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIE 


I 


THE  STORY  OF  RADIO  BROADCASTING 


Another  new  sound  motion  picture  from  Westinghouse  School  Service 

amplified,  impressed  on  a  carrier  wave,  and 
radiated  by  giant  tower  antennae. 

The  whole  process  of  radio  transmission  is  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  junior  or  senior  high 
school  student  can  easily  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved. 

“On  the  Air”  is  recommended  for  showing  .in 
assembly,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  courses  in 
physics,  general  science  and  social  studies.  It  is 
available  in  16  mm  and  35  mm  and  runs  twenty 
eight  minutes. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Tune  in  Jehu  Charles  Thomas,  NBC 
Sundays.  2:30  p.  m..  E.  W.  T. 


Here  is  a  new  film  that  portrays  the  exciting 
story  of  radio  broadcasting  from  its  beginning  in 
the  garage  workshop  of  Dr.  Frank  Conrad, 
Westinghouse  engineer,  to  the  great  complex  net¬ 
works  that  today  encircle  the  ^obe. 

Depicting  the  detailed  operations  of  a  typical 
broadcasting  day,  the  film  covers  writing,  scripting, 
rehearsal,  timing,  production  and  presentation  of 
radio  broadcasts.  A  tour  of  a  modem  radio  station 
leads  through  all  of  these  and  carries  on  to  the 
transmitter,  where,  bv  means  of  animated  draw¬ 
ings,  the  technical  side  of  broadcasting  is  shown. 

This  “how  it  works”  section  of  the  film  is  a 
complete  portrayal  of  how  sound  waves  are 
created  in  the  studio,  carried  to  the  transmitter. 


ouse 


OMcm  Mvarywhar* 


School  Service  N.  J.- 

Westinchouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
306  Fourth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 
I  would  like  to  show  the  films  checked  below — 

PREFERRED  DATE  SECOND  CHOICE 

□  "On  the  Air"  _  _ 

□  "What  Is  Electricity?"  _  _ 

□  "The  Ramparts  We  Build"  _  _ 

□  "Electronics  at  Work"  _ _  _ 

□  Desk  copy  "The  ABC  of  Electronics  at  Work" 

□  Teachers'  Manual  "What  Is  Electricity?" 

(Sound  film  cannot  be  run  in  silent  projector) 

□  16  mm  □  35  mm 


Other  new  Westinghouse  films  for  school  use. 

“What  is  Electiucity?”  Basic  principles  of  electricity,  ex¬ 
plained  in  words  and  in  animated  drawings,  so  that  the 
fundamentals  can  be  understood  by  any  high  school  student. 
Runs  22  minutes.  A  Teachers’  Manual  will  be  sent  in 
advance  for  use  with  this  film. 

“The  Ramparts  We  Build.”  The  dramatic  story  of  an 
American  industry  at  war,  narrated  by  John  Nesbitt.  Runs 
20  minutes. 

“Electronics  at  Work.”  Comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
6  basic  functions  of  the  electronic  tube,  together  with 
striking  shots  of  electronic  devices  at  work  in  many  industries. 
Runs  20  minutes.  A  40-page  booklet,  ‘The  ABC  of  Electron¬ 
ics  at  Work”  is  available  for  teachers. 

dll  these  are  sound  motion  pictures,  available  on  16  mm  or 
35  mm  film,  and  are  loaned  free  to  schools. 


CITY 


THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  Complete  Course  Meeting  the  Latest  Requirements  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  and  the  American  Historical  Association 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


Grade  Geography  Civics  History 

3  THE  COMMUNITY  WHERE  I  LIVE  BUSY  WORLD 

By  Pierce  By  Quinlan 

rhe  elementary  pupil  learns  all  about  his  own  home  A  Social  Studies  reader  with  interesting  stories  about 


environment. 


children  of  other  lands. 


JOURNEYS  THROUGH  MANY  LANDS 
By  Stull  and  Hatch 


OUR  AMERICA 
By  Herbert  Townsend 


A  view  of  the  world  with  18  colored  maps,  including  A  1944  picture  history  of  our  own  country  in  simple 
global  and  |)olar  projection  maps.  language  with  colored  illustrations  on  every  page. 

JOURNEYS  THROUGH  NORTH  AMERICA 
By  Stull  and  Hatch 

‘A  visit  by  air  to  our  own  country  and  its  immediate  neighbors. 

EUROPE  AND  EUROPE  OVERSEAS  THE  NEW  WORLD’S  FOUNDATIONS  IN  THE  OLD 

By  Stull  and  Hatch  By  West  and  West 

A  geography  of  the  old  world  of  our  origins.  A  history  of  the  countries  from  which  America  sprang. 

DATED  EVENTS  WAR  MAP 

A  1044  Dated  Events  War  Map  indicating  the  Moscow,  Tehran,  and  Cairo  conferences.  20  x  26  inches,  in  colors, 

price  20c.  postpaid. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ASIA,  LATIN  AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES 
By  Stull  and  Hatch 

Our  own  country  and  its  most  immediate  neighbors 
studied  in  political  and  trade  relations. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 
By  Hughes 

A  simple  treatment  of  our  government  and  the  duties 
of  a  citizen. 


THE  STORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 
By  West  and  West 

An  inspirational  history  emphasizing  the  thrilling  events  of  our  development. 

GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY  BUILDING  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Van  Cleef  By  Hughes 

America  in  its  business  relations  with  the  world.  Global  T  he  leading  textbook  in  this  subject  throughout  the 
and  polar  projection  maps.  L'nited  States. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


THE  MAKING  OF  TODAY’S  WORLD 
By  Hughes 

The  National  Leader.  The  American  Historical  Association’s  committee  on  the  study  of  ITiited  States  History 

recommends  World  History  for  every  pupil. 

THE  MAKING  OF  OUR  UNITED  STATES 
By  Hughes 

Meets  fidly  the  n‘i  ()mmendalions  of  the  new  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ameri«  an  Historical  Association  for 

the  study  of  United  States  History. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  1944 

By  Magruder 

The  capstone  course  of  the  Social  Studies  series,  showing  young  America  the  government  for  which  our  soldie 

are  fighting.  The  National  Leader. 


Allyn  and  Bacon 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas 


San  Francis 


